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THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
(Continued from p. 383.) 

I propose now to resume the thread of my 
narrative, and speak of some of the more inter- 
esting of the early printed books. It is by no 
means easy, in thus sketching the salient points 
of a great collection, to determine which method 
of treatment shall be followed, whether by sub- 
ject, or by country and town of printing, or by 
date. In any case, the interest must necessarily 
be unequally sustained, and it is hard to avoid a 
certain amount of repetition. 

Everything considered, however, it seems best 
in the first instance to follow the method of date, 
and I shall, therefore, for the present confine 
myself to the incunabula (sweet sound in the ear 
of a bibliographer), or books printed before the 
close of the fifteenth century. 

Of these the library possesses rather more than 
500, which have been arranged during the last 
few years, and described in a printed catalogue. 
About three hundred of these are in the collection 
bequeathed by Mr. Grylls, spoken of in my first 
p®per, and most of the early printed Greek books in 
that of Dr. Matthew Raine. Of other donors, those 





whose names most frequently occur are Beaupré 
Bell (B.A. 1725), Sylvius Elwis (B.A. circa 1600), 
John Laughton (Librarian 1669-73), Sir Henry 
Newton or Puckering, Thos. Skeffington (Fellow 
1571), and Thos. Whalley (Fellow 1591). These 
were all spoken of in my first paper, and I merely 
repeat the names here. Of living donors should 
be mentioned Mr. A. A. Vansittart, Auditor of 
the College ; and Mr. S. Sandars. 

Of the early printed English books, the number 
is inconsiderable, but what there is is valuable. 
Of Caxtons there are the following: (1) The 
Recuyell of the historyes of Troye, translated into 
English by Caxton, from the French of Raoul le 
Fevre. This book, of which altogether twenty 
copies, most of which are more or less imperfect, 
are known to exist, has the proud distinction of 
being the first book ever printed in the English 
language. It has been almost certainly shown 
by Mr. Blades (Life and Typography of William 
Caxton, i. 45, seqg.; see also ii. 3) that this work 
was printed at Bruges, where Caxton learnt the 
art of printing from Colard Mansion, The 
college copy, which is not quite perfect, wanting 
a few leaves at both beginning and end, was given 
in 1673, by Valentine Pettit (Fellow 1668), 
together with the next but one of the remaining 
Caxtons. (2) The Dictes of the Philosophvres (first 
edition) doubtless the first book printed in Eng- 
land, for I suppose no one will now maintain the 
date 1468 to be other than an error for 1478, in 
the Exposicio Hieronymi, printed at Oxford. The 
present work, a translation by Earl Rivers from 
the French, was printed at “ Westmestre,” under 
the shade of the Abbey, in 1477, the year which 
saw the overthrow and death of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, at Nancy. (3) The Game of 
the Chess (second edition), translated from the 
French version of the Latin work of Jac. de 
Cessolis. This work is undated, but it was pro- 
bably printed in 1483. The quaint woodcuts, 
sixteen in number, of this book are well known ; 
the one which is reproduced by Mr. Blades (ii. 96) 
is, perhaps, the strangest, showing how Evil- 
Merodach, the son of Nebuchadnezzar, “a jolly 
man without justice,” did have his father’s body 
“hewn into three hundred pieces.” (4) The 
Eneydos, Caxton’s paraphrase of parts of the 
Eneid (“the boke of Eneydos, compyled by 
Vyrgyle, which hath be translated oute of latyne in 
to frenshe, and oute of frenshe reduced in to 
Englysshe by me Wyllm Caxton”), finished in 
1490, in the last year of the great printer’s life ; 
for Caxton died in 1491, and Wynkyn de Worde, 
his assistant, succeeded to the business. The 
three last-mentioned works are perfect copies, save 


|} only a single blank leaf missing in No. 2. To 
| these four volumes, which were the only Caxtons 


known to exist in the library until recently, 
another must now be added. During the past 
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summer Mr. Bradshaw, while examining the 
account-books of the King’s Hall (now Trinity 
College), came across (in the volume for the year 
1499-1500) two fragments, printed on vellum in 
the same type as that used by Caxton in 1480 in 
the Chronicles of England. The fragments, one 
consisting of six whole lines from the middle, and 
the other of a small fragment of the last six lines, 
form parts of an indulgence issued by John 
Kendale, Grand Prior of the order of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England, under the authority of 
Pope Sixtus IV., for assistance at the siege of 
Rhodes. An edition of this indulgence, printed in 
the same type with the Game of Chess spoken of 
above, is described by Mr. Blades (ii. 79). It may 
be noted that the copy of which the present frag- 
ments form part must have been an unused one, as 
the gap which is left for the date is not filled in. 
On Caxton’s death, Wynkyn de Worde, as we 
have said, continued the business in the old place, 
though no books seem to be known of his with a 
date earlier than 1493. At Westminster he con- 
tinued only for a few years, for about 1500 he 
removed his abode to Fleet Street, where he con- 
tinued till his death in 1534. At present, how- 
ever, our concern is only with the Westminster 
books. Of these there are two in the library, The 
Festival and IV Sermons of 1493, and the splendid 
edition of the Golden Legend of 1498. Unfor- 
tunately neither of these copies is quite complete. 
It need not be said that at the time when these 
books were printed London was altogether dis- 
tinct from Westminster. Where the busy stream 
now passes along the Strand there stood in 
Caxton’s time, and long after, stately palaces of 
the nobility, surrounded by open country. Soon 
after Caxton had taken up his abode near the 
Abbey more than one foreign printer settled in 
London, Of one of these, John Lettou, we pos- 
sess asmall fragment, four leaves of Thom. Wallen- 
sis, Super Psalterium, printed “in Civitate Lon- 
doniensi” in 1481. Of another, Will. de Machlinia, 
there is one work in perfect preservation, the 
Speculum Christiant, with the Expositio Orationis 
Dominice. Throughout this book, which is mainly 
in Latin, are interspersed pieces of English, mostly 
in rhyme; thus the first, fifth, and eighth com- 
mandments run: — 
“ Thou schalt loue god with Herte enticre 
With alle thy soule and alle thy might, 
Other god in no manere 
Thou schalt not haue by daye ne nyght.” 
“ Thi fader and thi moder thou scha!t honoure 
Nought only with reuerence, 
In thair nede thou thaim socoure 
And kepe ay gode obedience.” 
“ Be thou no theef no theuys fere 
Ne nothyng wynne thurgh trethery, 
Okur* nor symonye come thou not nere 
But Conscience clere keep ay truely.” 





* That is, usury. 





Of another most famous English printer, Richard 
Pynson, we possess but one fifteenth century work, 
the Salisbury Missal of 1500. Thie, though men- 
tioned before, will now claim a more detailed 
account. The copy in the Cullege Library was 
given by Sir Edward Stanhope, the founder of the 
Librarianship (Fellow 1564), and though not*quite 
perfect, is probably the most splendid copy of the 
work in existence. It is printed on vellum (123 
inches by 8} inches), and bound in the original oak 
boards. After the printer had done his work, an 
immense amount of labour was expended on the 
volume by the illuminator. This is specially con- 
spicuous in the case of the masses for the more 
important festivals, where the page is surrounded 
by an elaborate border, containing a curious pun- 
ning device on the name of Cardinal John Morton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at whose experse the 
book was printed. The defects of the present copy 
are that it wants the leaf at the end of the 
calendar, containing on one side the Royal Arms, 
and on the other those of Cardinal Morton, and 
three leaves containing the greater part of the 
Canon. The place of these last is supplied by five 
leaves of MS. I fefer to this MS. because on the 
first page of it is emblazoned a coat of arms, 
which I am unable to identify, and which perbaps 
may be recognized by some one if given in 
“N. & Q.”: Quarterly, 1 and 4, Az, a griffin 
passant or, holding in dexter paw a branch vert, 
flowered or; 2 and 3, Arg., three cross-bows vert, 
stringed and barbed gules. The imprint at the 
end of the book in red and Pynson’s device below 
in black have been carefully erased by some pre- 
vious owner. 

Of Oxford fifteenth century printing we possess 
Joh. Lattebury’s Ezpositio in Threnos Jiremia, 
printed in 1482 by Theoderic Rood. This last 
statement is, it is true, merely an inference, as no 
printer’s name is given in the imprint, but may be 
assumed to be a fact from the identity of the type 
and manner of setting up in the Alexander de 
Ales, where the printer’s name is given. In 1483 
Theoderic Rood took an Englishman named 
Thomas Hunt into partnership, but of the works 
produced by this firm the sole relic in the library 
is a single leaf of one book, Swyneshed’s Insolu- 
bilia, a work of which only one perfect copy is 
known to exist, viz. in the library of New College, 
Oxford, where it was discovered by Mr. Bradshaw. 
Thus, of the four places where printing was prac- 
tised in England during the fifteenth century, St. 
Albans is the only place unrepresented. 

I pass on in the next place to books printed in 
France. Here the towns represented are only 
Paris, Lyons, and possibly, bnt doubtfully, Poitiers. 
Of the books printed at Paris, the most note- 
worthy is a translation of some of Seneca’s works 
into French by “Maistre Laurens de Premier 


| fait,” the Latin accompanying o2 the outside 
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margin. This bock was printed by Anthoine 
Verard, not before 1500, or after Sept. 29, 1503, 
as it was within this period that Verard occupied 


the premises named in the imprint “en la rue | 


sainct jacques pres petit pont.” It is a folio on 
vellum, 12$in. by 8Zin, taller than the copy in 


the Bibliotheque Nationale, which further lacks the | 
|ing of special towns, such as Mr. Vanderhaegen’s 


last leaf with Verard’s emblem and the impriot. 
On the recto of the second leaf is a charming 
miniature of the translator presenting his book to 
Charles VI. How so striking a book got origi- 
nally into the College library I am unable to 
say, as at a comparatively recent period it has been 
rebound, in which process any traces there may 
have been of former ownership were obliterated. 
It is mentioned, however, in catalogues of the 
library more than a century and a half ago. 

Of books printed by Thielman Kerver I will 
mention two,—one the Stultifere Navis Additamen- 
tum de quinque Virginibus of J. B. Ascensius, a 
kind of supplement to the well-known Stultifera 
Navis of Sebastian Brant ; and, secondly, a leaf, 
with the imprint, of a Dutch Book of Hours of the 
Virgin, with the date 1500, which is bound up 
with a French edition of the Hours of the Virgin 
of later date. I mention this single leaf because 
I find no other trace of the edition in any book of 
reference known to me, the earliest Dutch edition 
of Hore printed by Kerver, which is mentioned 
by Brunet (v. 1622) being of 1509. 

Two other Hore may next be mentioned, one 
of the Sarum use, the work of a printer whose 
name is unknown to me save for this book, viz, 
John Jehannot, who printed it for Nic. Lecomte, 
the bookseller, in 1498. So far as I am aware, 
this copy, which is perfect save for two leaves, is 
the only one known of this edition. The other 
book, which is printed on vellum, is of the Roman 
use, but being defective at the end, the imprint is 
wanting. It was probably, however, printed at 
Paris about 1500. 

Of the Lyons-printed books there is nothing 
that need specially detain us, the well-known edi- 
tion of William of Ockam’s works printed by John 
Trechsel being the mest prominent. One book 
printed at Poitiers has been referred to, the poem 
of Baptista Mantuanus, De Contemnenda Morte. 
It is often by no means easy, however, to tell 
whether an undated book is due to the end of the 
fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and as the printers of the above book, Jehan 
Bouyer and Guil. Bouchet, were practising their 
art both before and after 1500, the matter must 
be considered doubtful. 





field during a certain space of time, such as the 
great work of the late Mr. Holtrop (Monuments 
Typographiques des Pays-Bas au Quinzitme Siécle), 
or his Catalogus Librorum Seculo XV. impresso- 
rum quotquot in Bibliotheca Reg. Hagana asser- 
vantur, and the Annales Typographiques of Mr. 
Campbell ; or of special monographs on the print- 


Bibliographie Gantoise, or Diegerick’s Bibliogra- 
phie Yproise, & What has been done for 
English printing of the like sort since the days of 
Dibdin? We have, it is true, the great work on 
Caxton by Mr. Blades, a work which reflects the 
highest honour on English bibliography, but there 
is hardly anything else to keep it company. Of 
the history of printing in single towns we have 
Davies’s Memoir of the York Press; but even the 
history of printing at the two Universities has had 
yet but little done to it. 

To return, however, to the Low Countries. I 
mention a book printed at Louvain, about 1483 
by Joh. de Westphalia, the Epistles of Gasparinus 
Barzizius, which is noticeable because of the 
curious position of the signatures (agreeing, how- 
ever, therein with another book of the same 
printer), which are placed immediately to the right 
of the last line or the last two lines in the page. A 
large number of books occur which were printed 
at Deventer, the great centre of the school-book 
trade, by Rich. Paffroed and Jac. de Breda, First, 
however, may be named one which is not a school- 
book, and the typographical history of which is 
rather a puzzle, the Liber qui dicitur Moralium 
Dogma, from the collection of Dr. Raine. An 
interesting example of the school-book type is 
Joannis Compendium totius Grammatice, printed 
by Rich. Paffroed in 1489. I cite this book be- 
cause of its connexion with England, for on the 
verso of the first leaf is a Latin poem in honour of 
“ Guilielmus Episcopus Vintonie.” This is 
William Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester (1447- 
1486), who founded Magdalene College School, 
Oxford, in 1481. Of this school John Anwykyll 
was the first master, and the author of the above 
work, the original edition having appeared at 
Oxford in 1483. 

Another town, which is probably here repre- 
sented, though this is a point on which biblio- 
graphers are even yet not agreed, is Gouda, in the 
case of the three books Marco Polo’s De Consuetu- 
dinibus Orientalium Regionum, John de Mande- 
ville’s Itinerarius, and Ludolphde Suchen’s Libellus 
de Itinere ad Terram Sanctam. To show what 
divergence of view there is as to the place where 


We will now pass from France to the Low | these three books were printed, 1 may note that 
Countries. The mention of the Low Countries| while Panzer thought them printed by Theod. 
cannot fail to suggest to the bibliographer how | Martin at Alost, Brunet goes so far afield as to 
much more has been done of late years for the | maintain that they are the work of a Venetian 


history 


of Dutch and Belgian than of English | printer. 


Mr. Grenville and Mr. Bradshaw agree 


printing, whether by books that take in the whole | in the view that the type is that of Gerard de Leeu, 
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the former referring these works to the time after 
he had settled at Antwerp, the latter to the time 
while he was still in business at Gouda. Of Gerard 
de Leeu’s Antwerp printing an undoubted speci- 
men exists in his edition of the well-known work 
Historia de Calumnia Novercali (1490). 

The little town of Zwolle is represented by one 
book, the Canons of Bartholomew of Cologne, 

tinted in 1500 by Peter Van Os. The manner 
in which this book is dated has led some to think, 
quite wrongly, that 1501, and not 1500, was the 
date:— 

“ Ante Ihesum duo cc minus uno millia quinque, 

Postque Ihesum mille quingenti preeteriere.” 

With the early printing of Germany the field 
widens considerably. Here printing was first prac- 
tised, and at towns lke Mentz, Strasbourg, and 
Cologne a vast quantity of books was poured forth 
from the press. To begin, then, with Mentz, the 
cradle of the art, the earliest document from which 
whose date can be declared with absolu‘e certainty 
is the Indulgence of 1454, beyond which all is 
theory. The stcry about Gutenberg is well 
known ; how the great inventor of printing is 
forced, like many men of genius in after time, 
to call in the help of a capitalist ; how the gold- 
smith John Fust is taken into partnership ; how 
the partners quarrel and set up each on his own 
account ; and how Gutenberg struggles on, with 
no marked amount of success, dying at last heart- 
broken, while his wealthier rival founds a pros- 
perous and famous press, Whatever truth there 
may be in this, I believe I am right in stating 
that no book whatsoever is known containing 
the name of Gutenberg in the imprint. Con- 
sequently, John Fust, citizen of Mentz, is the 
earliest printer whose name ever appears in an im- 
print, aud the oldest printed book in the library 
is one due to his press—the edition of the De 
Offciis and Paradoxa of Cicero, printed in 1466, 
a second edition of what had appeared in the 
preceding year. The copy now before me was 
in the Raine collection. In the colophon we 
read, “Johannes Fust Moguntinus civis manu 
Petri de Gernsshem.” Peter Schoeffer, the “ puer 
meus,” as Fust elsewhere calls bim, ultimately 
married Christina Fust, and the business long 
prospered in his hands, and after his death, 
which probably occurred in 1502, his son John 
reigned in his stead. Of Fust’s printing we 

ssess no other specimens, but of Schoeffer, after 

e became the head of the house, there are two, 
the Opus Quarti Scripti of Thomas Aquinas, and 
the Epistles of St. Jerome, printed in 1469 and 1470 
respectively. In the latter book is a large amount 
of illumination by an artist who enters his name, 
“ Laszarus de Andlou, 1475,” R. Sinker, 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

(To be continued.) 

















Tue Cotiection oF Fo.ik-Lore.—Great as is 
already the debt of all students of Culture to the 
pages of “ N. & Q.,” I may be allowed to indicate 
how the value of correspondents’ folk-lore notes 
might be considerably increased. 

1. If a correspondent signing, say, “ Michaelmas 
Goose,” writes, “We have in this part of the 
country a belief that rheumatism may be cured 
by crawling beneath the arch of a bramble bush 
with two roots,” and gives no indication of where 
he writes from, his communication is quite worth- 
less, for we know already that such a custom exists 
in Cornwall. What is wanted is notice of its 
existence in other places. If “ Michaelmas Goose” 
tells us he writes from Yorkshire or Shetland, and, 
still better, if he authenticates his note by giving 
his name, he has really added a brick to the 
building. [But these conditions are fulfilled in 
“N & Q.”; see “ A ‘tender’ Cat,” p. 486. ] 

2. It is very desirable that the source of a saying 
or proverb should be known, and, where possible, 
the exact words of the utterer of curious matter 
given. As a general rule, all folk-lore not gua- 
ranteed by a local clergyman, or doctor, or student 
of this branch of research, must be received with 
caution. Nothing is so easy as the fabrication of 
false folk-lore, and nothing is more desirable than 
that we should have the most ample and sufficient 
authority for every new bit of information that is 
proffered. Not only should the context of the 
folk-lore noticed be supplied, but also some infor- 
mation as to the speaker. Is he a local man, bred 
and born here? Has he had opportunities of reading 
or of conversation with those who have travelled? 
If he is not a native, where did he come from? 
What is his general character as to truthfulness? 
All these and many other questions may properly 
be considered before a note on folk-lore is sent to 
“N.&Q.” Suppose, for example, that “ Michael- 
mas Goose” meets an ancient mariner in Yar- 
mouth, whom ke finds in conversation to have 
been a seventh son. “ Michaelmas Goose” will 
not be staggered on being informed that his mis- 
fortunes are all due to that circumstance if he dis- 
covers that his ancient friend lived long in Portugal. 
But if he suddenly inform the world at large that 
an old man (nameless) whom he met (place not men- 
tioned) once (any time in twenty years) told him 
that seventh sons are unlucky, and dates his note 
from Thurso or Gliicksburg, he is likely to lead the 
unwary to suppose that the superstition is Scotch, 
Danish, or English. 

It is, in a word, as necessary to have autho- 
rities cited in notes as in books. And here I 
would regretfully point out that several laborious 
compilations on popular superstitions are almost 
entirely worthless. They contain sometimes new 
and interesting matter, but so often unauthen- 
ticated, or so ill authenticated, that it is impos- 
sible to make use of the very material that one sees 
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before him. “ N. & Q.” itself is a happy hunting | 
ground for many of those article writers, which may | 
be some consolation to the Editor for hundreds of 
appropriations without acknowledgment. 
Witiiam Georce Back. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


QveEeN Lovisa or Prussta.—On a recent visit | 
to Cologne I saw in the Museum a picture which | 
moved me to the depths of my soul. It is but the 
portrait of a woman—the unfortunate Koenigin 
Luise (mother of the present Emperor of Germany). 
This picture was conceived and executed by Prof. 
Richter in 1879, and cannot, therefore, be known 
tomany persons. Its chief charm lies in the fact | 
that you see before you the portrait of a woman 
rather than that of a queen. It has loveliness, 
grace, colour, poetry. It is a thing in itself never 
to be forgotten. I venture to say that, without 
exception, this work is the noblest and most divine 
of all portraits on earth. It must be seen to be 
understood, for no photograph gives the faintest 
semblance of its glory. Only a woman! a woman 
with a star on her brow. An earthly ornament, 
such as she may have worn in the awful presence 
of Napoleon at Tilsit, tied roughly through her 
hair. But that star forms the keystone to the 
whole conception. It is a goddess that you gaze 
at ; and the tenderness of those bright blue eyes, 
the shape of her arms, the grace of her figure, are 
things which can never be adequately described. 
It is as though she came from the audience 
chamber of the pitiless conqueror redolent with 
hope that her own dear Magdeburg might at least 
be spared to the king and his people. Napoleon 
in the presence of such a woman may well have 
wavered ; any other man would probably have 
yielded to her pathetic appeal. This picture is 
hung in a good light. It is much admired by 
visitors ; and I am mistaken in the depth of human 
comprehension if, as time rolls on, it be not recog- 
nized as the greatest attraction in Cologne. Cathe- | 
drals cover the earth, and Milan will satisfy most 
people ; but such a thing as this portrait of the 
beloved Luise has seldom, if ever, been produced. 

Ricnarp Epccumse. | 


Mary QvuEEN oF Scots: THE Cotour oF HER | 
Hair.—Upon this question authorities seem to | 
differ. Ronsard, Brantome, Renaud de Beaune, | 
and Melvill, all agree in stating that it was of a | 
light colour, but differ as to the exact shade. On| 
the other hand, Sir Walter Scott says it was | 
dark brown, and several portraits give her 
black hair; they are supported by a state- 
ment made by Mr. N. White, in a letter from 
Tutbury Castle to Sir Wm. Cecil, dated Feb. 26, | 
1568, as follows: “Hir Heare of it self is black, 
and yett Mr. Knolls told me that she weares 
Heare of sundry colors” (Burghley State Papers, 
Haynes, p. 511). It is curious that M. Chante- 





lauze in discussing the question seems to have 
missed the point of this statement, though he 
quotes it. In 1668 the queen was only tweaty - 
five years of age, and in the early days of her long 
imprisonment, so that it is not probable that her 


| hair had then become white, as it afterwards un- 


doubtedly did. It could not, therefore, be for 
that reason that she wore hair of “sundry colors.” 
Then, again, Mr. Vice-Chamberlain Knollys was 
in daily attendance upon her, and had every oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the facts. I am disposed 
to think that his definite statement may be cor- 


| rect, and may be the explanation of the different 
| accounts we have. 


It is of some interest to know how far this 
custom of wearing hair of different colours was 
the fashion of the day, for, if it prevailed, portraits 
of that date are clearly not always to be depended 
upon in this respect. Joun H, Cuapmay. 


TeNNyson AND RicnteR.—In the Poet Lau- 
reate’s powerful poem Despair these two lines 
occur :— 


**O we poor orphans of nothing—alone on that lonely 
shore— 
Born of the brainless Nature who knew not that which 
she bore.” 
And they recall a powerful passage in Jean Paul 
Richter’s Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces :— 
“Tn all this wide universe there is none so solitary 
and all alone as a denier of God. With orphaned heart 
—a heart which has lost the Great Father—he mourns 
beside the immeasurable corpse of Nature—a corpse no 
longer animated or held together by the Great Spirit 
of the Universe—a corpse which grows in the grave ; 
and by this corpse he mourns until he himself crumbles 
and falls away from it into nothingness. 
Atrrep Gatrty, D.D. 


Wituam Sueystoxne.—From Reflective Tour 
through France in 1788 I copy the following 
queer and amusing fragment :— 

“On a stone, placed obliquely on the ground, in the 
gardens of the Marquis de Girardin, at Ermenonville, 
in France, is this curious poetical inscription, intended 
by the Marquis as a compliment to Shenstone, at which 
he must have blushed in beholding :— 

* This Plain stone 
To William Shenstone. 
In his verses he displayed, 
His mind natural : 
At Leasowes he layed 
Arcadian greens rural. 
Venus fresh rising from the foamy tide, 
She ev'ry bosom warms, 
While half withdrawn she seems to hide, 
And ha!f reveal her charms. 
Learn hence, ye boastful sons of taste ! 
Who plant the rural shade, 
Learn hence, to shun the vicious waste 
Of pomp, at large displayed.’ ” 
T. R. H. Srorces. 


Cuaixese Forx-Mepictxe.—In certain cas es, 
according to the compiler of Credulities Past a id 
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Present, 1880, p. 180, a charm is written upon two 
pieces of yellow paper with a new vermilion pencil. 
One piece is burned, and the ashes swallowed ; the 
other is placed above the patient’s door, &c. Mr. 
Jones does not state his authority, and I should 
be much obliged by exact reference to the work in 
which this charm appears. Is it in Doolittle’s 
book, or Gray’s? A direct answer would much 
oblige, as I am at present correcting the proofs of 
my book on fulk-medicine for the Folk-lore Society. 
Wittram Grorce Brack. 
], Alfred Terace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


A “renper” Cat.—To-day, November 26, a 
poor old widow in Rutland was telling me of the 
merits of her cat Tommy, who was “as sensible as 
most Christians.” She said that she had to be 
careful with Tommy, because he was “a tender 
eat”; and what made him a tender cat was that 
“he was born late in the year; for it was well 
known that all cats that were born late in the 
year were tender.” By “tender,” she meant 
delicate in health. This seems to be a bit of 
folk-lore that is worth noting. 

CoutTnpert Bepe. 


Op Times 1x Massacnvusetts,—The following 
were some of the judicial sentences in the early 
days of the colony :— 

Josiah Plaistowe, for stealing four baskets of 
corn from the Indians, was ordered to return eight 
baskets to them, to be fined five pounds, and 
hereafter to be called by the name of Josias, and 
not Mr., as he formerly used to be. 

Captain Stone, for abusing Mr. Ludlow, and 
calling him “ Justass,” was fined a hundred pounds 
and forbidden to come within the patent without 
the governor’s permission, upon pain of death. 

Sergeant Perkins, for being drunk, was ordered 
to carry forty turfs to the fort. 

Captain Lovel was admonished to take heed of 
light carriage. 

Thomas Petit, for being suspected of slander, 
idleness, and stubbornness, was sentenced to be 
severely whipped and kept in hold. 

Daniel Clark was found to be an immoderate 
drinker, and was fined forty shillings. 

John Wedgewood was set in the stocks for 
having been in the company of drunkards, 

Robert Shorthose, for swearing by the blood of 
God, was sentenced to have his tongue put into a 
cleft stick, and to stand for the space of half an 
hour. M. E. 

Philadelphia. 


Literary Corncipexce.—In the Times of 
Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 1881, was a notice of Arabs 
and Arab Stories, and in the latter notice an 
account of one of the caliphs who was blessed with 
a particularly retentive memory, and who, by the 
aid and connivance of a slave and slave-girl, used 





to disappoint expectant poetasters of a reward by 
declaring that their compositions were not original. 
The same story is told, with but very slight varia- 
tion, in one of the earlier volumes of Punch, either 
the first or thé second, as also the discomfiture of 
the caliph by a process exactly resembling that 
described in the extract from the book given in 
the Times of the latter date. 
P. J. F. Gantitioy, 


A Rartway 1n tHe Tree Tors.—Is not the 
following paragraph, from a recent issue of the 
Argus of Petaluma, California, worth filing for 
record in the columns of “N. & Q.”?— 

“Tt may not be known outside of the neighbourhood 
where it is situated, but it is nevertheless a fact, that in 
Sonoma county (Cal.) we have an original and succesful 
piece of railroad engineering and building that is not to 
be found in the books, In the upper part of this county, 
near the coast, may be seen an actual roadbed in the 
tree tops. Between the Clipper mills and Stuart's 
Point, where the road crosses a deep ravine, the trees 
are sawed off on a level, and the timber and ties laid on 
the stumps. In the centre of the ravine mentioned, two 
huge redwood trees, standing side by side, form a sub- 
stantial support, and they are cut off seventy-five feet 
above the ground, and cars loaded with heavy saw logs 
pass over them with as much security as if it were 
framed in the most scientific manner. ‘ All roads lead 
to Rome,’ except this one. The builders never con- 
templated a terminus at San Francisco, Petaluma, or 
Chicago, but merely to convey heavy timber from the 
woods to their mill, There are many places in our red- 
wood forests where this example might be followed pro- 
fitably, 2s it would be cheaper to grade through witha 
cross-cut saw and lay the ties on the stumps than to 
remove the trees. We can boast of a bread-gauge,a 
narrow-gauge, and a roed in the tree tops—yet we are 
not all happy.” 

J. Branper MAtrueEws. 

Stuyvesant Square, N.Y. 


Datep Boox-piates.—There is in the Royal 
Library a copy of Burton’s Description of Leicester- 
shire, with the book-plate of “S* Robert Clayton 
of the City of London Knight Alderman & Mayor 
thereof A° 1679,” with shield of arms, helmet, and 
crest. Also his autograph, “ Robt Clayton | poet. 
12s. | 1670.” Ricnarp R. Homes. 

Royal Library, Windsor Castle. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Cneney or Graxtaam.—Can any one furnish 
me with the, pedigree of Christopher Cheyney of 
Grantham, who married Katherine, daughter of 

homas Cave of Bargrave, in the county of Lei- 
cester, circa 1620? I shall be greatly obliged for 
it; and if there are any records of any descendants 
of this marriage I shall be glad to learn something 
about them. 
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In the parish of Wyberton, in the county of 
Lincoln, the name of Cheney or Cheaney occurs in 
the registers from 1624 to 1705, but apparently 
only one generation—Mr. John Cheaney and Ann 
his wife, with the births, deaths, and marriages 
of their children ; but in the church is a curious 
small hatchment, twenty inches square, on panel, 
which probably belonged to a monument de- 
stroyed at some alteration of the church, This 
hatchment certainly belongs to the aforesaid 
Christopher Cheyney and Katherine Cave, al- 
though no trace of the burial of either appears in 
the ancient and well-kept registers. The hatchment 
has nine quarterings for Cheyney, impaling four 
for Cave, and probably from these some corre- 
spondent may trace the pedigree. I can make 
them all out, excepting the last quarter of both 
husband and wife, and shall be obliged by being 
informed to what families the two belong. The arms 
on the panel are as follows (no crest or mantling): 
—l. Quarterly ar. and sa., a bend lozengy or 
(Cheyney) ; 2. Gu., three doves (or martlets ?) or 
(Mochete) ; 3. Barry of six ar. and az, on a bend 
gu. three mullets of the first (Pabenham) ; 4. Gu., 
a fesse dancettee between six crosses crosslet or 
(Engayne) ; 5. Ar., on a chevron sa. in the chief 
dexter quarter a cinquefoil pierced of the last 
(Rempston); 6. Chequy ar. and gu.,a bend sa. 
(Beckering) ; 7. Ar., on a bend sa. three crosses 
crosslet or (Loudham) ; 8. Barry of six or and az., 
on a canton ar. a chap!et gu. (Holmes); 9. Az,a 
lion rampant or (Snowden ?); impaling, 1 and 4, 
Az., fretty ar. (Cave) ; 2, Erm., on a bend sa. three 
fishes’ heads erased ar. (Gilliott) ; 3. Ar.,a chevron 
between three martlets sa. (?). 

Some of these quarterings can be clearly traced, 
eg. in Harl. Ms. 1534, fo. 124b, all the nine 
quarters are given to Cheney, and the following 
pedigree:—Henry Cheney, of Fenne Ditton, co. 
Cambridge, married daughter and heir of Morkett 
(or Mochete); his son Sir Wm. Cheney—Catherine, 
daughter and heir of Sir Lawrence Pabenham, by 
a daughter and heir of Engayne, whose grandson 
Sir John Cheney—Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
Sir Thos. Rempston, by Alice, daughter and heir of 
Thomas Beckering ; but it does not tell us whose 
arms the ninth quartering represents, 

Burke also gives the connexion with Holmes 
thus: “ Mr. Cheney—Anne, daughter and heir of 
Robert Holmes.” The Lansdowne MS. gives Thos. 
Beckering, Miles,—TIsabella, filia and co-heir to 
Joh’es Loudham, Miles, whose daughter and heir 
Alice=Thomas Rempston, whose co-heir—John 
Cheyney, Miles. There is or was a brass at Ches- 
ham, Bucks, to the memory of R. Cheney and his 
wife, which gives the arms of Cheney as impaling 
Engayne and Pabenham ; but as they come in the 
reverse order to those on the tablet at Wyberton, 
it would appear that there must be another inter- 
marriage with these families. In the Harl. MS. 





the Visitation of Leicester gives “ Johannes Cave, 
Miles, = Maria filia et hwres Petri Genill. al’s 
Gilliott ”; and nine generations after that is the 
marriage of Katherine Cave with Christopher 
Cheyney of Grantham. This marriage, therefore, 
accounts for two of the coats in the impalement, 
but I cannot trace the third to any of the families 
with whom the Caves intermuarried, and as the 
Caves do not appear to have married heiresses 
after the aforesaid Sir John, this third coat may 
have come into the family through the Gilliotts. 
This same coat occurs as the tenth quarter in the 
arms of Clifton in the Visitation of Notts. 

Some years ago a well-known antiquary stated 
publicly that the third coat in the arms of Cheyney 
on this hatchment represented the arms of Bishop 
Sanderson, who for a very few years held the 
living of Wyberton; this error is perpetuated 
in architectural and county publications, and to 
those ignorant of heraldry the variance between 
the arms of Sanderson and Pabenham may be 
hardly distinguishable. Greater veneration has 
been shown to the panel from the belief that it con- 
tained the only record of the good bishop left in 
the parish. I trust it may be valued for itself in 
future, and that it may never again run the risk of 
destruction from which I have recently saved it. 
Any information upon it I shall be grateful for, 
and especially as to the pedigree of Christopher 
Cheyney and the connexion between him and the 
Mr. John Cheyney who lived at Wyberton in 
1635. C. T. J. Moors, F.S.A. 

Frampton Hall, near Boston. 

[Burke, Gen. Arm., 1878, s.v. Holmes of Gawdy Ha!'l, 
Norfolk, gives ‘‘on a canton gu. a chaplet arg.,” and 
assigns the blazon of No. 8 to Holmes of Coddington, 
Cheshire. } 


Sr. Pavt’s Catneprat, A.p. 2199.—I have 
recently added to the cathedral library a thin 
quarto volume which has the following ample title- 
page :— 

“Poems by a Young Nobleman, of Distinguished 
Abilities, lately deceased; particularly, The State of 
England, and The once flourishing City of London. In 
a Letter from an American Traveller, Dated from the 
Ruinous Portico of St. Paul's, in the Year 2199, to a 
Friend settled in Boston, the Metropolis of the Western 
Empire. Also, Sundry Fugitive Pieces, principally 
wrote whilst upon his Travels on the Continent. The 
Second Edition, Quarto, London. 1780.” 

It is a great pity that the “Sundry Fugitive 
Pieces” were ever printed, as they are a blot upon 
the author’s memory. My question is, Who was 
the “ Young Nobleman, of Distinguished Abilities, 
lately deceased”? And what is the date of the 
first edition of the Poems? I select from the 
principal poem the lines which relate especially to 
the cathedral :— 

“ These were my thoughts whilst thro’ a falling heap, 

Of shapeless ruins far and wide diffus", 

Paul's great Cathedral, from her zolid Lese, 
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High tow’ring to the sky, by heav'n’s command 
Amidst the universal waste preserv'd 

Struck my astonish’d view! a fabric huge, 

Of nobler structure than e’er Babylon, 

Or glorious Rome within her marbled walls 
Cou'd boast in days of yore ; before the Goth 
With barbarous hand and uncontrouled sway 
Crush'd furious her magnificence, and swept 
Temple, and tow'r, down to the ground. For not 
The fam’d Pantheon, or the sculptur'd dome 
Of great Semiramis, nor holier Fane 

Of once inspir'd Judea, to the eye 

Of speculative wonder, did present 

A more admir’d, or admirable view.” 


Here is another foreshadowing of Macaulay’s New 
Zealander. W. Sparrow Sipsoy, 


Avutnor or Soyyer Wantep.—Who is the 
author of the following sonnet on “ Nothing”? 
I find it quoted in a periodical about twenty years 
ago, but the writer's name is not given :— 

‘ Mysterious Nothing ! how shall I define 
Thy shapeless, baseless, placeless emptiness! 
Nor form, nor colour, sound, nor size is thine, 
Nor words nor fingers can thy voice express ; 
But though we cannot thee to aught compare, 
A thousand things to thee may likened be, 
And though thou art with nobody nowhere, 
Yet half mankind devote themselves to thee. 
How many books thy history contain ; 
How many heads thy mighty plans pursue ; 
What labouring hands thy portion only gain ; 
What busy-bodies thy doings only do ! 
To thee, the great, the proud, the giddy bend, 
And—like my sonnet—all in nothing end.” 
Samvet WappDINcToy. 
47, Connaught Street, Hyde Pars, W. 


“ Roarer.”—What does the author mean by 
“the proper postures of a compleat Roarer” (The 
English Gentleman and the English Gentlewoman, 
with a Ladies Love-Lecture and the Turtle’s 
Triumph, by Richard Brathwait, Esq., 1641)? 
Here is the passage :— 

“Their fortunes falling to an ebbe, they are enforced 
to erect a Sconce, whereto the Roarers make recourse, 
as to their Rendevous: and here also resorts the raw 
and unseasoned youth, whose late-fallen patrimonie 
makes him purchase acquaintance at what rate soever ; 
glorying much to be esteemed one of the fraternity. 
And be must now keep his Quarter, maintain his pro- 
digall rout with what his Parcimonious father long 
carked for; prepare his Rere-suppers, and all this, to 
get him a little knowledge in the Art of Roaring. And 
by this time you may suppose him to have attained to 
some degree, so as he can look bigge, erect his Mou- 
chatoes, stampe and stare, and call the Drawer Rogue, 
drinke to his Venus in a Venice-glasse, and to moralize 
oe tbrowes it over his head and breakes it.""— 


brought to my mind the local word dess, with its 
meanings (1) asa verb, “to pile up neatly,” “to 
cut asection of hay”; and (2) as a substantive, “a 
section of a hay-mow or stack.” Is it probable 
that there is any etymological connexion between 
tassagium and dess? I see Brockett refers to 
Dutch tassen, to gather. W. Trompsoy. 
Sedbergh. 


Henry Ropartes.—Is there anything known 
of Henry Robarts, Robartes, or Roberts !—who 
wrote— 

The most Royall Entertainment of King Christiern 
the Fourth, King of Denmark. London, 1606. 4to. 

England's Farevvell to Christian the Fourth. Lon- 
don, 1606. 4to. 

Fame's Trumpet sounding the famous Lives and 
Deathes of Sir Walter Mildmay and Sir Martin Calthrop, 
London, 1589. 4to. 

The Trumpet of Fame, or Sir F. Drake's and Sir J. 
Hawkins’s Farewell. London, 1595. 4to.—Second ed., 
Kent, printed at the private press of Lee Priory by John 
Warwick, 1818. 8vo. 

It seems a probable supposition that Mr. Robartes 
was connected with the City of London. Did he 
hold any public appointment there ? 

Geo. C. Boasts. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


“Soctat Science.” — The question has been 
asked in this country, and perhaps in England, as 
to who first used this expression. I find it ina 
work on American jurisprudence, published in 
Steubenville, Ohio, in the year 1819, where the 
question is asked, What “ doctrine of social science” 
had been produced by the common law of Eng- 
land, Can an earlier instance be produced ! 

Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


Tue Snerirr THoratp.—He is called Thorald 
of Burkenhale, and is said to have been son of 
Morcar, Lord of Brune. He founded the Cell of 
Spalding in 1052, and endowed it with the 
“Decimas particulares” of four separate villages 
in Lincolnshire. Is anything further than this 
known of him ? and did these four villages belong 
to him? HAvuTBARGE. 


| Drawiye sy Savaces.—In what recent book 
of travels is there a story of a member of some 
savage tribe being asked to draw acertain animal? 
He begins with apparently meaningless dots, then 
draws lines, and thus makes a good representation 
of the animal asked for. What is the name of the 
tribe, and where located ? 





It seems to be a description of a fast man in the 

seventeenth century. But what is a “sconce,” 

an 1 what are “ rere-suppers ” and “ his quarter ”? 
M. G. Warkrys. 

“Dess.”"—Mr. E. Marsnatt, quoting from 

Ducange in reference to tassagium (ante, p. 453) 

—“in ‘ tassando’ seu aggerendo ipsius fenum”— 


Metart anp Amyt.—How did the terms 
| Methyl and Amyl originate?) What is the first 
| instance of their use ? Marcaret Hate. 

| Blairhill, Stirling. 


PROHIBITION OF MARRIAGE BETWEEN ENGLISH 
| anp Irtsu.—Can any one tell me where I cao 
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find, or give mean account of, the Act of (Dublin ?) 
Parliament which forbade the Englishmen of the 
Pale to intermarry with native Irishwomen ? 
I think it was passed in the fifteenth century. 

W. Harpmay, LL.D, 


O’Neitt Famity or Kerry.—I should be glad 
to have some particulars respecting this family— 
especially as to the branch connected with the 
Sugrues. 4B, O'N. 


Waite=Untit.—A Yorkshire woman said to 
me the other day, with reference to my dog, “Oh, 
put the bone away while he is hungry”; meaning, 
of course, until, Is this use of while common in 
the north? Such a double meaning of the word 
will remind scholars of a similar double meaning 
in the Latin werd donec. E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hampstead, N,W. 


“Tae Avastor or Avucustvus.”—In his Dict. 
of Phrase and Fable, Dr. Brewer says, s.v. 
“ Alastor,’—“ Cicero says he meditated killing 
himself, that he might become the Alastor of 
Augustus, whom he hated.” In his Handbook, 
Vit. Cic., 34, is given as the authority. The only 
references to the word I have been able to find 
are in De Def. Orac., which does not bear on the 
point. Can any correspondent of “N. & Q.” 
help me? H. S$. 


Cuarixc, Kexnt.—Will some one explain the 
following distich concerning the above village ]— 
“ Dirty Charing lies in a hole; 
She has but one bell, and that she stole.” 


D. G. C. E. 


A Curious Boox.—I shall be much obliged if 
some kind friend will help me to identify a folio 
book whereof the title is “ Florilegium Renovatum 
et Auctum—Flora sive Florum Cultura. 
Francofurti apud Mattheum Merianum. 1641.” 
Tam aware that John Ray published a work with 
a similar title in 1665: Flora, seu de Florum Cul- 
tura; or, a Complete Florilege with all the Re- 
quisites belonging to a Florist. Ray was born in 
1627, and was but fourteen years old when this 
book was published from which he seems to have 
borrowed the title of his own. The copy to which 
I refer is specially interesting from being illustrated 
with a number of beautiful paintings, evidently by 
the author’s hand. W. D. Parisu. 


German Cavurca, Tatsity Laxne.—Can you 
inform me what has become of the German church 
or chapel built in Trinity Lane or Trinity Square, 
London, and of the burial-ground, and where the 
registers are now likely to be found? By a will 


Prostat | : a : 
}as a vessel eminently famous,...... which is con- 





of 1746 moneys were left in trust to the *‘ church 

in Trinity Lane”; by a will of 1764 the testator | 
desires to be buried in “the German Chapel, | 
Trinity Square,” and also leaves a legacy. I have | 


in vain searched for church, burial-ground, or 
registers. N. R. 
Wattenr Fievp’s Picrvre,  Comg UNTO THESE 
YELLow sanps.”—Where can I see the above, or 
a copy of it in oil or water colour? 
Maset Hawrrey. 


Avctnors oF Qvotations WantTeD.— 
“ Then if not here perhaps in those high regions, 
In the great shadow of th’ Eternal Throne, 
I'll single thee from all the shining legions, 
And claim thee as mine own.” H. L. 
“ Gigantic daughter of the West ! 
We drink to thee across the flood; 
We know thee and we love thee best, 
For art thou not of English blood ! 
Hands all! round,” &c. W. J. 1. 
“To damp our brainless ardours and abate,” &c. 
R. 8. 


Replies. 


RAGUSA: ARGOSY. 
6 S. iv. 226, 415.) 

I doubt if this question has been properly ex- 
amined ; the evidence on which to form a decision 
is scanty, but there are signs in our books of much 
borrowing, and little weighing of statements. 

The derivation from Argo is, I believe, due to 
Pope ; it is approved by Messrs. Clark and Wright 
(Clar. Press), Merch. of Ven., I. i. 9; but there is 
no special value in their note. They have 
borrowed from Nares’s Glossary, who borrowed 
from Douce’s Lllustrations; so through Steevens 
we get back to Pope. Nares objects to the 
derivation from a form “ Ragosie” from Ragusa, 
that it “is a mere conjecture”; then “ Pope 
and others have, with much more probability, 
supposed it to come from the classical ship Argo 


firmed by the use of Argis for a ship in Low 
Latin ; see Ducange.” 

Well, this likewise “is mere conjecture”; a 
slight likeness of form, a rash assertion about the 
fame of the Argo, and an idle appeal to Ducange. 

1. Asto the word Argosy. The range of its occur- 
rence is narrow ; is it not a corrupted form made 
by an English poet? Nares quotes Shakespeare, 
M. of V., I. i. 9; Chapman, Byron’s Conspiracy, 
Act II. p. 208; Rowley’s New Wonder, “ Anc., 
Dr.,” v. 236 ; Drayton, Noah’s Flood, iv. p. 1539 ; 
and Sandys's Tiavels, p. 2. Here we have occur- 
rences in poetry of the same period, say 1596 and 
a few years later. Sandys is a prose writer, who 
published in 1615. To these we may add Mar- 
lowe, Jew of Malta, I. i. 44, 71, 84, 85, from 
whom I think it not impossible that the other 
poets borrowed the word, for it is not in the 
Italian story, which is a foundation of the Mer- 
chant of Venice, in Hazlitt’s “Shakesp. Library.” 
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This takes the word back to 1589. I will quote 
another instance in prose from “ A Fight at Sea,” 
in Mr. Arber’s English Garner, vol. ii. p. 200, “A 
Sattee, which is a ship much like unto an Argosy 
of a very great burden and bigness” (date 1617). 

I doubt if the word occurs much earlier in Eng- 
lish books ; at any rate, it is not in the Libell of 
English Policy, 1436; not in the long list of 
names of ships of the fifteenth century given in 
Steinitz on The Ship. The early dictionaries do 
not contain it ; the modern do not help us much ; 
Johnson is merely Pope ; Wedgwood omits the 
word. No parallel form is given in Brachet, 
Littré, or Diez, nor do I find it in a modern 
Spanish dictionary ; and all our quoted instances 
are of English use. I thought I had found a 
trace in Spanish, for Steinitz speaks of Drake 
taking a Spanish argosy off the Azores; but he 
refers to Camden’s Life of Queen Elisabeth, and 
in the Annales (ed. 1677, Elzevir), I find “ velis 
ad Azoras insulas versis, forte fortuna in One- 
rariam ingentem et admodum opulentam (Cara- 
quam vocant) 8. Philippi...... incidit.” So it is 
merely an English rendering of carack. 

2. Argis. How does this support the deriva- 
tion? Ducange, ed. 1733, has, “ Argis, i.e., navis, 
ab Argo. Gregorius Turon. in vita MS. B. 
Maurilii, Epise. Andegay. c. 10, Argis haud 
modica mercibus referta per Ligerim vehebatur ; 
c. 15, repente immanis emersus e gurgite piscis 
prosiluit in Argim.” What can be gained from 
the use of this word by an uncritical writer in the 
sixth century to help us to Argosy in the six- 
teenth? Is it a proper name? 

3. Now for Ragusa. Sir Paul Rycaut, who 
was for eighteen years consul at Smyrna, and 
studied the history of the Turkish empire and its 
dependencies, and was well acquainted with the 
trade of the Mediterranean, says that Ragusa had 
been in old days, before 1666, very important 
place (see History of the Turks, ed. 1700, vol. ii. 
p. 4). In his other work, called The Present State 
of the Ottoman Empire, containing the Maxims of 
the Turkish Polity, he writes, “These people, in 
former times, were great traders into the Western 
Parts of the World ; and it is said, that those 
vast Caracks called Argosies, which are so much 
famed for the vastness of their burthen and Bulk 
were corruptly so denominated from Ragosies, and 
from the name of this city” (chap. xiv. p. 119, 
ed. 1675; p. 31, ed. 1687). Nares considers 
Rycaut an insufficient authority, but he had a 
better knowledge of the importance of Ragusa, 
and knew that Ragusans and Venetians, who were 
sometimes confounded together, were the repre- 
sentative Italian traders in the east. Douce says 
the evidence is unsupported save by Roberts’s 
Marchant’s Map of Commerce. Here is a passage 
in support, “ Furthermore, how acceptable a thing 
may this be to the Ragusyes, Hulks, Caravels, and 





other foreign rich laden ships, passing within or 
by any of the sea limits of Her Majesty’s royalty” 
(Dr. John Dee, “The Petty Navy Royal,” in The 
English Garner, vol. ii. p. 67, date 1577, earlier 
than the usual quotations of Argosy). In the same 
volume, p. 123, Thomas Cavendish picked up “a 
Ragusean and his wife” at Campostella on the 
Mexican coast in 1587. 

4. Ladmit that Prof. Skeat, Etym. Dict., accepts 
Argo, and hints at a Spanish origin ; but he speaks 
without his usual decision, and [I do not think he 
can adduce argosy from Spanish. The Spaniards 
adopted many Italian names of ships; but 
among galleys, galleasses, galleons, galeras, 
caravels, carracks, urcas, I cannot find argosy ; for 
is not caraqua Spanish for an argosy, or argosy 
merely the Ragusan carrack, and so almost, or 
quite (after the sixteenth century), confined to the 
Mediterranean? Moreover, I am convinced there 
is a small slip in saying that Marlowe uses argosy 
as a plural. 

5. Here is argosie, a tumbler, Fr. argousin (Sp. 
alguazil #), Low Latin ragazinus, ragacius, &c.; 
“Servulus, calo” (Ducange). “ And on the South 
side of Poule’s churcheyarde an argoste came from 
the batilments of the same churche, upon a cable, 
beying made faste to an anker at the deanes doore, 
lying uppon his breaste aidyng hymself neither 
with hande nor foote, and after ascended to the 
middes of the same cable and tumbled and plaied 
many pretie toies” (Fabyan, Chron., Feb. xix, 
1546 ; the continuation of 1559, ed. Sir H. Ellis, 
p. 709). O. W. Tancock. 

Norwich, 


Portrait or Wasnincton Irvine (6% S. iv. 
447).—In 1851 my father, who was then in New 
York, made, at the request of the late Mr. Moses 
Grinnell, a portrait of his relation Washington 
Irving, Mr. Irving not having sat to any artist, 
he informed my father, since he had sat to Stuart 
Newton twenty-five years previously. A replics 
of my father’s portrait was made for Mr. G. P. 
Putnam, the publisher, which was engraved—not 
too well—by a New York engraver, and accom- 
panies a sumptuous edition of Irving’s works ; 
a third copy by my father I now have in my 
possession. To this portrait Pierre Irving, in his 
life of his uncle, refers as the last for which Irving 
sat, and he quotes the late N. P. Willis’s opinion 
in the following terms :— 

“Mr. Martin has just finished a portrait of Irving; 
he sits leaning his head on his hand, with the genial, 
unconscious, courtly composure of expression that he 
habitually wears, and still there is visible the couchant 
humour and philosophical inevitableness of perception 
which form the strong under-current of his genius. The 
happy temper and the strong intellect of I:ving—the 
joyously indolent man and the arcusably brilliant author 
—are both there, the air altogether Irvingy and gentle- 
manlike. If well engraved we have him—delightful 
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. . , | 
and famous Geoffrey—as he lives,as he is thought to | 
live, as he writes, as he talks, and as he ought to be re- | 
membered.” | 
See also Willis’s Hurrygraphy, p. 256, New York, 
Chas. Scribner, 1851. Willis, in an autograph | 
letter to my father, which I possess, also says :— 

“T did not half express to you how much I was im- 
pressed with your felicitous seizure of the genial and 
mellow ripeness of Irving's temper and genius. Your | 
portrait looks like an ideal impersonation of ‘Sunny- | 
side,’ as his books read like the same thing in volumes, | 
I congratulate you both on getting him to do and doing 


him so well.” 
T. Carew Mantiy. 


There is a portrait of Washington Irving in the 
Galignani edition of his works, published in 1825, 
and sold by A. & W. Galignani at No. 18, Rue 
Vivienne. The engraving is dated 1824, and is 
by J. T. Wedgwood from a picture by F. Sieurac. 
The face is three-quarters, turned to the right, 
with high white neckcloth and the edge of the 
coat trimmed with fur; the hair is dark, and 
from the general appearance of the face I should 
judge the age to be between thirty and forty; but 
the works do not, I think, contain a memoir, so I | 
may be mistaken as to the latter point, which, | 
however, is easily determined. BF. S. | 





Mr. Gosse will find the following portraits of 
Washington Irving in the Museum Print Room : 
1. A head in stipple, Charles Martin, F. Halpin ; 
2. A bust, Bell Hughes, W. G. Jackson ; 3. Three- | 
quarter length, F. Sieurac, J. T. Wedgwood ; 4. | 

hree-quarter length, G. Stuart Newton, C. Turner; 
and Washington Irving with his Library Friends 
at Sunnyside. Georce Wituiam Rein. 


There are three octavo-sized engravings of Wash- 
ington Irving in the Royal Collection. They are 
evidently book illustrations—very poor examples 
of the art of engraving—but are interesting, inas- | 
much as they represent him when quite young, in 
middle and of mature age. Ben. Natrati. 

Royal Library, Windsor Castle, ~ 


An engraved portrait of Washington Irving | 
will be found prefixed as frontispiece to Rufus 
Wilmot Griswold’s Prose Writers of America, the 
London issue of which was published by Bentley 
in 1847. Joun R. P. Kinsy. | 


Tae BonytTuon Fiacon : Boyytnon or Bowy- | 
THON, IN CornwaLt (6™ §, i. 294, 345 ; ii. 108, | 
138, 157, 236 ; iii. 295, 334, 375; iv. 455).—As a | 
testimony to the usefulness of “ N. & Q.,” I have | 
much pleasure in stating that by its means I not 
only discovered the whereabouts of the Bonython 
flagon, but succeeded in securing it, this relic of 
my family being at the present time in my 
possession in Adelaide. For the information of 
your readers, I may explain that the flagon is of 
the period of Queen Elizabeth, and is said to be | 


unique of its kind. The date 1598 is in raised 
figures over the central compartment. It is of 
brown stoneware, probably of Dutch manufacture ; 
and on the body of the jug are three oval medal- 
lions filled with armorial devices. On the central 
medallion the double-headed imperial eagle is dis- 
played, surmounted by a crown, the shield having 
as supporters coroneted lions in arabesque ; the 
neck-band is ornamented with scroll-work in relief, 
and lower down, on the shoulders of the jug, are. 


| scroll patterns in compartments. A label is attached 


to the handle of the flagon with the following in- 
scription :— 
Date of this Jug [ 1598. 
It was used at the Coronation Banquet 
of 
James I. & VI. of Scotland 
By one of the Bonython Family of 
Cornwall 
Who officiated at the Banquet. 


This curious historical relic, which is believed to 
have been originally the property of John Bony- 





| thon, is in an excellent state of preservation. The 


Gentleman’s Magazine speaks of the flagon as 
being “ much admired and appreciated by archzo- 
logists not only on account of its historical interest, 
but for its truly regal appearance, and for the 
unique style of its ornamentation.” 

The question naturally arises as to what was 
the origin of this flagon. Its date is 1598, but 
the coronation banquet did not take place till 
1603. It is evident that the jug is a continental 
production. Did any special European event take 
place in 1598? How did the flagon come into 
the possession of the Bonythons? Why was it 
produced at the banquet? The Bonythons were 
soldiers. Is it likely that it was carried off asa 
trophy from a battle-field, and that in this fact is 
to be found the explanation of the flagon being 
used at the banquet? I shall be extremely 


| obliged if you or your readers can give me any 


information, especially as much interest is felt in 
the jug in Australia, where its antiquity, to say 
nothing of the beauty of its design, makes it an 
object of great curiosity. I have mentioned that 
the Bonythons were soldiers. I may add, as a 
singular circumstance, that early in the seven- 


| teenth century Captain John Bonython was the 


commander of Pendennis Castle, Capt. Hannibal 
Bonython had charge of St. Mawes Castle, Capt. 
Thomas Bonython was an officer in the wars in 
the Netherlands, another Capt. Thomas Bony- 
thon was a naval officer, and Capt. Richard 
Bonython was one of the original proprie- 
tors of the colony of Maine in the United 
States. The city of Saco and the famous water- 
ing-place Old Orchard stand on the land which 
was granted to Capt. Richard Bonython. Permit 
me further to ask what are the original sources of 
information with reference to the coronation ban- 
quet of James I., and to state that the name in 
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the inscription is Bonython—not Bonithon, as 
supposed by your correspondent Miss Emiry 
Coe, to whom I am under a great obligation. 
Except for this lady’s kindness, it is probable that 
the tlagon would never have become my property. 
Jonn Laxcpon Boyytuoy. 

Adelaide, South Australia, 

[We have handed over the photograph of the Bony- 
thon flagon to Messrs. Boase and Courtney, the editors 
of Bibliotheca Cornubiensis.] 


Tatuies (6 §. iv. 209, 434).—In Kew Gardens, 
Museum No. 1, Room No. 2, Case 113, “Saliciniz,” 
are two “ Exchequer tallies made of willow-wood,” 
dated respectively 1785 and 1822, together with a 
framed and glazed broadside “dedicated by per- 
mission to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,” and consisting of 
three lithographed representations, full size, of “the 
Exchequer tally, fac-simile from an original.” The 
upper lithograph represents the “ face of the tally; 
back sum 534/. 15s. 44d., front sum 1,0001. 0s. Od.” 
The face of this tally is inscribed, “ Ld David Parry 
Ar. Gubernat. Barbadoes denar. resolut. P. manus 
Abrah. Newland Ar. Capita de Capsar. Collyb. 
Anglican. Mag. Brit.” Below this is “ the counter- 
foil, showing the test, or day of payment”; and 
again, below this, the “section of the tally, show- 
ing the counterfoil split off.” This latter is, how- 
ever, not a section, but a perspective view, showing 
the notched front of the tally in question. Then 
follows this printed “ explanation” :— 

* The recent destruction of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment in consequence of the burning of the old Exchequer 
tallies and foils, or counterparts, in one of the stoves of 
the House of Lords, and the disuse of the ancient forms 
of keeping the Exchequer accounts, renders the tally 
an object of considerable interest. The first establish- 
ment of the Exchequer, like most of our earlier institu- 
tions, is involved in great obscurity. It is most probable 
that some establishment of the kind had been in use 
before the Conquest, but there is no doubt that it was 
entirely remodelled by King William the Conquerer 
after an institution of a similar nature that had long 
existed in Normandy; but as the Norman and English 
Exchequers, in many instances, differed materially, it 
reems probable that William retained some of the Anglo- 
Saxon customs and engrafted such of the Norman ones 
upon them as were then applicable to the English nation ; 
and thus founded an institution that bas remained, with 


comparatively little alteration, to the days of King | 


William IV, The name of Exchequer is generally sup- 
posed to be derived from the word Scaccarium, a che- 
quered cloth, on the squares of which it was anciently 
customary to reckon money paid or received. A che- 
quered cloth covers the table of the Court of Exchequer 
tothe present day. The tally was coeval with the Ex- 
chequer, and comes from the old Norman word (ailler, to 


cut. It was devised as an acknowledgment for money | 


paid into the king’s receipt of exchequer, and as a 
guarantee against fraud ; for both which purposes it was 
admirably contrived, and nothing can be conceived more 
primitive nor yet better adapted for the uses of an axe 
when the art of writing was almost a wonder and print- 
ing was unknown. 

“A thick stick, resembling a hedge stake, of hazel, 


willow, or alder, varying from 18 inches to 4 feet long, 
was put into a vice and roughly squared. On one side 
was written in Latin the name of the accountant and for 
what service the money was paid; on the opposite side 
the same particulars were written. On the other two 
sides were written, in front, the test or day of the pay. 
ment, and the year of the reign of the king, and on the 
back the word sol., a contraction for solutum, signifying 
that it was a tally for money paid, and in contradistinc- 
tion to the pro., certain tallies being called (allies of pro., 
denoting the issue of money out of revenues belonging to 
the first fruits of the clergy, payable by their receiver 
general; and on these two sides the sum paid in was 
represented by notches of various sizes cut in the wood, 
each size denoting a certain amount. Thus, a notch of 
the largest size stood for M, or 1,000/.; one next smaller 
for C, 100/.; the next for XX, 20/., or a score; half a 
notch for X, 10/., or half a score; a notch of a different 
shape for 1/.; another for 10s.; another for 1s.; a stroke 
for 1d.; and a small hole or point for jd.; and qr. for a 
farthing...... Thus written upon and notched the stick 
was put upon a strong block, and on one of the written 
sides, about three inches up, a short thick knife was 
placed diagonally, and struck with a heavy mallet, cutting 
the wood half way through; the stick was then turned 
and the knife inserted on one of the notched sies, at the 
diagonal cut, when two or three sharp blows split it down 
to the end into two parts, one part having exactly the 
same writing and the same notches as the other. Being 
thus cleft, one part, ca'led the tal/y, was delivered to the 
party, the other part, called the fo:/ or counterpart, re- 
mained in the office of the Exchequer. [With reference 
to the above drawings, the following translation may be 
permitted :—From David Parry, Esq., Governor of Bar- 
badoes, for money repaid by the hands of Abraham 
Newland, Esq., Chief Cashier of the Bank of England, 
Great Britain. The sum expressed by the notches is 
1,5341. 15s. 44d.] Of the many payments made into the 
Exchequer some were very curious. A tally is in pos- 
session of the publisher for the sum of 550/., paid * by 
a person unknown for conscience’ sake.’ The difference 
in amount is equally curious. A tally has been struck 
for a single farthing, and is still in existence, while to 
represent a million it required forty tally sticks, as no 
character was used to express a higher number than one 
thousand, and not more than twenty-five notches were 
put upon one tally or receipt, except upon some extra- 
ordinary occasions. The death-blow was given to the 
existence of the old tallies by the Act 23 Geo. III. c. 82 
(1783), which enacted that after the death or surrender 
of the then two Chamberlains of the Exchequer instead 
of the old tally an indented cheque receipt should be 
substituted, which did not take place until the 10th of 
October in the year 1526, from which time the use of the 
old wooden tally was discontinued; and it is well worthy 
of remark, that from the time of the first introduction to 
the year when they ceased to exist, a period of more 
| than seven hundred years, the forgery of a tally was 
never committed.” 


| There is no name of printer or publisher to the 
above account, ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 





There is an Exchequer tally preserved in the 
vestry of St. John’s Church, Peterborough. The 
following description, taken from my book on the 
Parish Churches in and around Peterborough, 
p. 27, may interest P. H.:— 

“Tn the vestry room is to be seen an exchequer tally 
of date 1622. It is 2 ft. 3in. long, and except at ore 


end sliced in half. Down the edge are seventeen notches 
' 
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and a half. A Latin inscription in ink runs down the 
edge, legible except towards the conclusion. It is here 
given: ‘ Civibus et Burgensius de Peterborough in Com 
pred ex donis s’ spontan’ vers’ tutel et defens Palatinat 
Heriditar. Patrimon. pdilecti gen’i potentiss a’ni Regis 
Jacobi On another side it is dated ‘ xij? Decembr an 
Jacobi xx™’.’ The transaction to which this refers is 
explained in receipt, of which this is a copy :— 
*11° December 1622 
Received the day & yeare above written of 
John Harryman Farrier of Peterborough in | 
the Countie of Northtone the some of seven- | xvij" x* 
teene pounds & tenne shillings of lawfull money | 
of England by the appointmet of M* Gunton 
of Peterborough gentleman & is to be paid 
into the kings Exchequer for & in the Behalfe | James 
of the Inhabitants of the said towne of Peter- | Pagitt” 
boroughe I say Received the said some J 
An engraving of a tally may be seen in Timbs’s 
Curiosities of London, p. 286. 
W. D. Sweetie. 
Maxey, Market Deeping. 


It is worth while recording the mode of com- 
putation by tailies, communicated to the Illustrated 
London News, 1857. A large notch of an inch 
and a half in width cut on the tally (or a slip of 
willow wood* of a length proportioned to the sum 
set down) signified 1,0001.; a smaller notch, one 
inch in width, signified 1001.; one of half an inch 
signified 20/.; a notch in the wood slanting to the 
right signified 10/1. (in combination this notch was 
placed before the 20/. notch); small notches 
signified 1/. each; a cut sloping to the right 
signified 10s. (in combination placed before the 
ll. marks); slight iadentations, or jags, in the 
wood signified shillings ; strokes with ink on tally 
signified pence ; a round hole, or dot, signified a 
halfpenny ; a farthing was written in figures. 

Wituiam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Tue Eriscorpat Wie (6 §, iv. 427).—I have 


the pleasure of numbering amongst my friends the | 


daughter of the late Rev. William Wood, some 
time student of Christ Church, Vicar of Fulham, 
Canon of Canterbury, and examining chaplain to 
Bishop Randolph. She tells me she knows as a 
fact that the bishop, like all the bishops of his 
time, wore the wig. So did Howley, Bishop Ran- 
dolph’s successor in the see of London ; and so for 
some timedid Bishop Blomfield, Howley’s successor. 
He, however, after a while, being told by his 
doctors that the heat of the wig was bad for his 
head, took to wearing it only in church, and as 
soon as his duties were over he used to pull it off. 
She remembers very well his putting his head out 
of his study window at Fulham without his wig, 
to make his young friends, of whom she was one, 
laugh at his appearance, they having seen him just 








* “ The willow,” writes Pliny, “the alder, the poplar, 
the siler, and the privet, are most useful in making 


tallies” (tesseris utilissima).—Nat. Hist., lib. xvi. c. xviii. | 


before in church with it on. By-and-by he left it 
off altogether. About 1833, she believes, she re- 
members Bishop Murray, of Rochester, saying in 
her hearing that all the bishops senior to himself 
wore their wigs, while all junior to himself dis- 
| pensed with them, so he, he thought, might do as 
| he liked ; but as a matter of fact he chose to wear 
his, and I believe I myself remember his doing so, 
both in church and in private houses, as late as 
1855. This, I hope, satisfactorily answers Mr. 
Marsnatv’s question. EpmuunpD RanDOoLpu. 
Ryde, I. W. 


When the late Bishop Wilberforce was appointed 
to the see of Oxford in 1845, a portrait (not too 
like) of him was given in the Illustrated London 

| News (Nov. 22). In it he is represented as wear- 
|ing a close-fitting episcopal wig. The Illustrated 
| claims for the portrait the merit of being “ strik- 
ing,” but does not say when it was taken. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


I think I am quite correct in stating that it was 
Bishop Bagot who first left off the wig. He per- 
suaded King George 1V. to agree to his discon- 
tinuing it. I am told on good authority that when 
the Bishop of London (Blomfield) asked the Bishop 
of Oxford why he had left off his wig, he got rather 
a sharp answer, to the effect that it was no concern 


of his. E. F. B. 


A Provers: “THE VALE DISCOVERETH THE 
HILL ” (6% §. iv. 348).—This proverb occurs also 
in Bacon’s Essays, 48. Dr. Abbott, in his notes to 
the Essays, remarks :— 

“It is perhaps borrowed from Machiavelli's dedica- 
tion to Lorenzo de’ Medici, ‘as they who txke the land- 
seape of a country, to consider the mountains and the 
nature of the higher places do descend ordinarily into 
the plains......in like manner to know the nature of 
| princes it is requisite to be of the people. 

F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 





Cardiff. 


“Horse Coursers” (6% S, iv. 336).—These 
are not necessarily traders. Marmion says 
(canto vi.) to his esquire, when he begins to be 
prosy on the subject of Bell-the-Cat’s steeds :— 

“Nay, Henry, cease ! 
Thou sworn horse courser, hold thy peace !” 
CALCUTTENSIS. 


A Corns (6% §, iv. 348).—This is a copy of a 
denarius of the celebrated M. Junius Brutus. It 
lis engraved in Cohen's Médailles Impériales, 
tom. i, and is thus described by him (p. 18), 
“ PRVT, IMP. L. PLAET. CEST. Sa téte nue a droite. 
R. erp. mar. Bonnet entre deux poignards 
(710-712 ; av. J. C., 44-42)” Mr. F. W. Madden 
says, “ This coin, either in gold or silver, has been 
often doubted : the gold is decidedly false ; but 
there is a specimen in silver in the British Museum 
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of undoubted authenticity, presented to the nation 

by Mr. de Salis” (Handbook of Roman Numis- 

matics, 1861, p. 10, note 1). The cap and daggers, 

with the date Eip. mar., have reference to the 

assassination of Julius Cesar. W. G. Strong. 
Bridport. 


Mew 1n Patrtens (6" S. iv, 426).—As recently 
as 1845 I saw a gentleman at Falmouth walking 
in pattens along a muddy lane ; he informed me 
that he was going out to dinner, and was desirous 
of keeping his boots clean. Geo. C. Boass. 

15, Queen Anne’sa Gate, 8.W. 


Your correspondent’s note recalls to my mind an 
necount of the “sweethearting” expedition of a 
Yorkshire lawyer, who went on pattens in winter 
along the muddy lanes to pay his addresses to a 
certuin fair lady. The inhabitants of the village 
to which he went made much fun of his pattens, 
and his visit was never repeated. This event took 
place more than fifty years ago. 

F, C. Binxpeck Terry. 

A “cHRISTENING sukeT” (6 §, iy, 409).— 
This was a fine linen cloth formerly thrown over a 
child's head after baptism, and was called a cude- 
cloth, and sometimes cude or code simply :— 

* Cristunt and crisumte with condul and with code. 

Axturs of Arthur, xviii, 3. 

Phillips, in his Werld of Words, has, “ Cude or 
cude-cloth, a face-cloth for a young child, which 
heretofore us’d to be the Priest’s Fee at the baptising 
of it.” In the Booke of Christian Prayers, pub- 
lished by John Day in 1569, there is a woodcut 
representing the baptism of a child, and round the 
head of the infant a cloth is thrown, which is 
crossed upon the breast. This is the cucde-cloth, or 
christening sheet. Cowell defines the words as 
a “chrisome or face-cloth for a child”; and 
“ crisome,” according to Blount, 

“signifies properly the white cloth which is set by 
the Minister of Baptism upon the head of a child newly 
anointed with Chrism (a kind of hallowed ointment used 
by Roman Catholics in the Sacrament of Baptism and 
for certain other unctions, composed of oyl and balm) 
after his bapt'sem. Now it is vulgarly taken for the 
white cloth put about, or upon, a child newly christened, 
in token of his baptism; wherewith the women used to 
shrowd the Child, if dying within the month; otherwise, 
it is ususlly brought to Church at the day of Purifica- 
tion,”—Brand, /’op. Ant., ii. 154, Hazlitt’s edition. 


J. D. 


Belsize Square. 


“Joseru axD nis Bretnrey,” a Sacrep 
Drama (6 5. iv. 427).—There is another drama 
on this subject, entitled :— 

Joseph and his Brethren, Dramatically Arranged. By 
John Bawden, St. Day. Gwennap. Printed for the use 
of Sunday Schools. Helston, printed by R. Woolcock. 
Second edition, n.d., 8vo. pp. 82 (cf. Bibliotheca Cornu- 
biensis, iii. 105%), 

ALVERTON, 





The Biographia Dramatica gives the following 
titles of plays connected with the above title :— 

Joseph: a Sacred Drama. By W. T. Procter. 8vo,, 
1802.— Described as ‘“‘a miserable production.” 

Joseph made Known to his Brethren: Sacred Drama, 
Translated from Madame Genlis by Thomas Holcroft, 
8vo., 1786. 

Joseph sold by his Brethren: S:icred Drama. 8yo., 
1789. 


J. Keita Awnovus. 


I have a note that Joseph and his Brethren, a 
Religious Drama, was written by James Platt, 
who was born at Cloughbottom, Saddleworth, in 
1785, and died at Saddleworth in 1858. I believe 
Mr. Hanson, librarian of the Rochdale Free Library, 
could send your correspondent particulars of the 
publication. Cuas. W. Surroy. 


“Stair” (6™ S. iv. 144).—Mr. Jonas quotes 
this verb from The Christian’s Great Interest, as 
meaning “ to abuse,” and being a Scotch word. He 
may be interested to know that it still lives in the 
Northumbrian dialect of North-east Lincolnshire, 
where there is a common expression “to slait a 
person out of the yard,” i. ¢., to drive him out with 
abuse. M. G. WatTkINs, 


CaMPpbeLL AND Potienac (6 S. iv. 448).— 
Barbara Campbell, who married Count Auguste 
Jules Armand Maria de Polignac (afterwards Duke 
and Prince de Polignac) on July 6, 1816, was the 
second daughter of Duncan Campbell of Ardneave, 
Argyllshire. She died May 23,1819. The present 
Prince de Polignac, born August 12, 1817, is her 
son (see Almanach de Gotha, tit. Polignac), Her 
elder sister and co-heiress, Jane Campbell, married 
the Hon. Archibald Macdonald, third son of Lord 
Macdonald of Slate, on Oct. 29, 1802. She died 
in October, 1860 (see Burke’s Peerage). The arms 
of Campbell of Ardneave are not given in Burke’s 
General Armory, but will probably be found on 
his tombstone, or at the Lord Lyon’s Office, 
Register House, Edinburgh. D. F. C. 


Conservative Club. 


Prace-Names (6 §. iv. 308).—Sir John Sin- 
clair probably refers to the Latin lar, laris, a word 
of Etruscan origin; but such a derivation would be 
very improbable. Perhaps a better one might be 
found in Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, or in 
Armstrong’s Gaelic Dictionary under learg, leirg, 
or ldiric. R. 8. Cuarnock. 

1a, Adelphi Terrace. 


‘ 


A Porrrait or Saaxspeare (6 §. iv. 288). 
—In “N. & Q.,” 5™ S. xii. 388, mention was made 
of a portrait of Shakespeare in the possession of 
Sir John Lister-Kaye, said to be by Cornelius 
Jansen, and it was stated that the portrait came 
into the Lister-Kaye family in 1824 from a Mr. 
West. Can this be the portrait of which Mr. 
Tvcxer is in search ? I have the mezzotinto by C. 
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Turner, and have never seen a portrait of Shake- 


speare more to my mind for loftiness of expression. 
Tiny Ti. 


Southeea. 


“A Roprer” (6 S§. ii. 513).—What the origin 


of this term may be I cannot say, but it has | 


been in use for aconsiderable time. Hotten’s Slang 
Dictionary has s.v., “A term at whist, &., two 
games out of three.— Old, 1677.” The word occurs 
in Quarles’s Emblems (1635), i. 10, in which, speak- 
ing of bowls, Quarles says:— 
“Tt is the trade of man, and ev'ry sinner 

Has play'd his ru’ ders ; every soul 's a winner, 

The vulgar prover) ‘s crost, he hardly can 

Be a good bowler and an h nest man.” 
The reference in Hotten is apparently to Halliwell’s 
Dictionary, “‘ Rubbers at Bowls,’ Poor Robin's 
Visions, 1677, p. 132.” May we not assume that 
the term comes from the bowling-green ? 

F. C. Birnxneck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


“Mepicvs curat,” &c. (6 S. iv. 388, 436, 


457, 477).—In the rare books of Dr. Wm. Bulleyne 
(Sir Tho. Hylton’s) I find the following:— 

“@ A little Dialogue, betwene Sorenes, and Chyrurgi.” 
—“*Should not therfore mankynde hymeelf, for his re- 
warde, bee diligently cured, amended, and renued, when 
either through falle, wounde, or stripe, he is decaied, an 
that with wise/ome and diligence, for when a house is 
fallen doune the Carpentar maie builde it up againe. 
But when mankinde departeth, des. lveth, and dieth, he 
cannot be revived again, by the policie or cunnyng of 
mankinde, because one mankinde can not make an other, 
but rather, through arte, when thei be decaied, helpe to 
amende them, through the worke of nature, and the 
ministracion of the phisicion : for Clawdius Galen eaieth, 
that ‘ Natura est operatrix, medicus vero ejus minister.’ 
That is, nature is the worker, the phisicion is but her 
minister. Therefore the Chyrurgicall Phisicion is natures 
servaunt.’ “ Nature, in the tyme of Sorenes, can no 
more be without the Chirurgion, than the Smithe can be 
without his hammer, or the Tailer without his sheres.”’ 
The form ‘‘ Medicus curat, Natura sanat morbos,” 
seems to be a silly attempt to make a paradox of 
the sentence of Galen, who was born a.p. 131. 
Curo and sano both mean to heal or cure, but curo 
also means to care for, as is obvious from its asso- 
ciation with cura. It may be difficult to ascertain 
the veritable pedant who transformed Galen’s very 
beautiful expression, but the “original” of the 
“quotation” is plain. The date in Bulleyn’s 
Epistle dedicatorie is Marche, 1562 (? 1562/3). 

A. C. 


to make a careful search through the works of the 
father of medicine, where, however, I failed to 
discover any trace of the expression. I next ex- 
amined the commentaries of Galen, with the result 
I have indicated above. The apophthegm I have 
no doubt is modern, but the original idea was bor- 
rowed from Galen, who should, therefore, have the 
credit of the veritable authorship. The same idea 
was afterwards embodied in a couplet, which 
appeared in a book printed in 1858, thus :— 

“ Est medici curare ; auroque remunerat xger; 

Suntre e cxzlo, munere gratuito.” 
H. M. 





Dublin. 


Tue Privy Councit : Caartes Butver (6% 
S. iv. 408, 449).—Would Mr. Beavewn publish 
his MS. list of Privy Councillors, with the dates of 
their commissions (and deaths if possible), either 
in a separate form or in some magazine, for the 
benefit of all others to whom it would be useful? 
I, for one, would take a copy. 

Cartes Mason. 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 


| Ropert Prarre, tHe Recicipe (5™ §. xii. 47, 
} 311; 6™ §. i. 18, 84, 505; ii. 38, 77, 150; iv. 
| 235, 371, 431).—Col. Robert Phaire was not of 
| Rostellan Castle (as described by V.H.I.L.L.C.L.V.), 
but of Grange, about twenty miles west of 
| Rostellan, which is situated on the east side of 
| Cork Harbour, and belonged to the Marquis of 
Thomond. ; 

As to Robert Phaire’s parentage, when I sug- 

gested (ante, p. 371) that he might be the son of the 

tev. Emanuel Phaire, I had calculated their rela- 
tive ages from the following data. Emanuel 
was ordained at Oxford in 1604. Assuming him 
to have been of the usual age (twenty-four), he 
would be only forty, when Robert was born, in 
1620. 

Since my last communication (ante, p. 371) I have 
been courteously allowed to inspect the register at 
the Friends’ Meeting House, Cork. The only 
names connected with Col. Phaire’s family are 
those of his daughter Mary, her husband George 
Gamble, and their children—four daughters. A 
marginal note states that George went over to the 
Muggletonians, The daughters remained, and 
were married, among the Friends, and their 
marriages are thus recorded :—Sarah married Wm. 
Fennell, secondly Edward Fenn; Elizabeth 
married (1673) Thomas Wheddon, secondly Wm. 








In the first volume of Galen’s commentaries on 
Hippocrates may be found not exactly the phrase | 
in this concise form, but the substance of it | 
diffused through several parts of a chapter. | 
have not seen that work for very many years, but | 
I recollect distinctly to have met with the phrase | 
printed as a motto on the title-page of a modern | 
work and ascribed to Hippocrates. This led me | 


Allen; Jane married Joshua Fuller, secondly 
(1693) Henry Wheddon; Charity married Wm. 
Byrne. W. W. C—k. 


“ AnrcpoTaGeE” (6 §,. iv. 48, 173, 437).—In 
using the word anecdotage in Lothair, I fancy 
that Lord Beaconsfield presumed on the know- 
ledge of his readers that he and his father had 
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both previously told the public that the phrase of the Royal Society, vol. cl.; Theory of Sind 


belonged to Samuel Rogers. In the pleasing 
memoir of his father which Lord Beaconsfield 
introduced at the beginning of his edition of Isaac 
D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature and other 
works (just reprinted by Warne & Co.), he gives an 
account of his first anonymous volume, which was 
published ¢. 1790, and after mentioning the various 
writers of literary anecdotes, as “the Wartons, 
Mr. Pettit Andrews, Mr. Pye, Captain Grose, 
and his friend Mr. Seward,” he winds up with : 
“ But these volumes were rather entertaining than 
substantial, and their interest in many instances 
necessarily fleeting ; all which made Mr. Rogers 
observe, that the world was far gone in its anec- 
dotage” (memoir, pp. xix and xx). 

Again, the elder D’Israeli writes, in the preface 
to the Curiosities of Literature (p. xlii) :— 

“Among my earliest literary friends, two distin- 
guished themselves by their anecdotical literature : James 
Pettit Andrews by his Anecdotes, Ancient and Mod: 
and William Seward by his Anecdotes of Distinguished 
Persons. These volumes were favourably received, and 
to such a degree, that a wit of that day, and who is still 
a wit as well as a poet, considered that we were far 
gone in our ‘ anecdotage.’” 

Gispes Ricavp. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


BEES LEAVING THEIR OWNERS IF NOT TOLD OF 

Deatu (6 §. iv. 357, 374, 416).—Concerning 
bees and a death in the family, of which Hepaticus 
asks for instances, the following, from Mortimer 
Collins’s Thoughts in My Garden, vol. i. p. 6, may 
be interesting :— 

“ There was a terrible mortality among my bees this 
year. On mentioning it toa Berkshire labourer skilled 
in the management of those creatures, he instantly asked 
me if there had been a death in my femily. I called the 
other day on an old lady in my neighbourhood who sup- 
plies me with poultry, and noticed that an old-fashioned 
clock in her kitchen did not go. She assured me that it 
had refused to go since some near relation died. She 
further informed me that, when the said death occurred, 
one of her brothers had gone out and awoke hia bees and 
told them of it, and the said bees had prospered ever 
since. But another bee-keeping brother had neglected 
to do this—and his bees a!l died! Well, my next infor- 
mant on this topic was the landlady of the village inn— 
a singularly intelligent person, and cultivator of rare 
flowers. She assured me that bees would infallibly die 
after the death of any one who cared about them, unless 
they were told of the event, and a piece of crape wrapped 
round each hive. She also declared that on the death of 
a relation of hers a clock which had been stopped for 
thirty years revived and struck the whole twelve hours 
Such is the belief of not unintelligent folk in the Royal 
County, within sight of Windsor Castle, in a parish where 
the three R's are sedulously taught. What is the origin 
of such superstitions’ That about the bees appears imme- 
morial.’ 

F. C. 


Rosebank, Isleworth. 


Tae Literature or Corovrs (6 §. i. 27 


277; 


iv. 15, 156, 295, 396).—Philosphical Transactions 





Colours, &c., by J. Clerk Maxwell, a 0; Modern 

Chromatics, by Ogden N. Rood, London, 1879; 

Edinburgh Review, No. 308 ; The Philosoph iy of 

Colour, 1879. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


“ Mancuet Loar” (6" §. iii. 430 ; iv. 15, 396, 
418).— Halliwell defines manchet as the best kind 
of wheat bread. Johnson, in his Dictionary (2 vols, 
1775, published by Ewing) defines manchet (michet 
Fr.,skinner) a small loaf of fine bread; and gives the 
two following quotations, omitting, as usual, any 
reference as to where these quotation are taken 
from :—‘“‘ * Take a small toast of manchet dipped in 
oil of sweet almonds’ (Bacon). ‘I love to entertain 
my friends with a frugal collation ; a cup of wine, 
a dish of fruit, and a manchet’ (More’s Dial).” On 
leaf 45 of Googe’s Popish Kingdome, 
following :— 

“The wine beside that halowed is, in worship of bis 
name, 

The Priestes doe give the people 

the same. 

And after with the selfsame wine are little ma 

made, 
Agaynst the boystrous winter stormes, and sundrie 
such lke trade,’ 
“His name,” intheabove passage, alludes to St. John 
the Evangelist. The manchets here were, I assume, 
small cakes or biscuits mixed with the wine instead 
of water in their making. R. C. Hore. 
Scarborough. 


1570, is the 


e that bring money for 


The word manchet was formerly used to denote 
the quality of the bread. In Holinshed’s Chronicles 
(1574), vol. i. p. 168, we find the following inter- 
esting account of the manchet or mainchet:— 

“ Of bread made of wheat we haue sundrie sorts dailie 
brought to the table, whereof the firat and most excellent 
is the mainchet, which we commonlie call white bread, in 
Latine Primarius panis, whereof Budeus also speaketh 
in his first booke De Asse, and our good workemen 
deliuer commonlie such proportion, that of the flower of 
one bushell with another they make fortie cast of manchet, 
of which euerie lofe weigheth eight ounces into the ouen 
and six ounces out as I have beene informed,” 

Holinshed then goes on to speak of “ the cheat or 
wheaton bread,” “ raueled ” bread, and “ browne” 
bread. In reference to Mr. Saw y ER’s note (ante, 
p. 396), I would say that I have been unable to find 
the word manchet in the “Six Carpenters’ Case,” 
though I have carefully searched the report of that 
case, both in the editions of 1611 and of 1826 of 
Coke’s Reports. It is also not to be found in the 
report in Smith’s Leading Cases, vol. i. pp. 133-40. 
G. F. BR. B. 

Rice: Rise (6™ §, iii. 428; iv. 52, 396, 418). 
—In Charles Knight’s London the note on the old 
London street cry of “ Cherries in the rise,” gives 
“* Rise= branch, twig ; either on the natural branch, 
or on sticks as we still see them.” B. C 
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Book-PLates with Greek Morrtors (6" §. 
iv. 266, 414).— The book-plate of Will. Wor- 
thington, D.D., date circa 1700, has the Greek 
motto ’Acéyv dprorevecy. C. W. Hoteare, 

Caricatcres BY R. Borne (6 S. iv. 248, 
416).—W. H. P. has read the names (R. Boyne 
and C. Knight) correctly. I possess framed copies 
of the prints, in which they are very legible. 

EverarD Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


A Srereotyre Orrice (6 §. iv. 269, 415).— 
Mr. Patterson might also consult with advan- 
tage Histoire et Procédés en Polytypage et Stéréo- 
typage, Paris, An. x., 1802, by Armand Gaston 
Camus, from which Mr. Hodgson made consider- 
able extracts; P. Lambinet’s Origine de l’In- 
primerte, &e., et de l’Histoire la Stéréotypie, 
Paris, 1810, 2 vols, 8vo.; and a paper in the Philo- 
sophical Magazine and Journal, London, 1798- 
1817, by the editor, Alexander Tilloch, at one 
time a partner in the firm of Messrs. Foulis, 
stereotype printers at Glasgow. 

Witiiam Pratt, 

Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


Tue Franciscans tn ScoTLanp (6% S, iv. 358, 
432,457).—Itis generally stated that the Franciscans 
were first introduced into Scotland by Alexander 
II, and that he founded eight houses of the order ; 
and as to the earliest, Edinburgh, Berwick, and 
Ayr have each claimed to be the first. Spotiswood 
gives the year 1230 as the date for each of these 
just named, Although few of the original docu- 
ments connected with these preaching friars are in 
existence to throw light on the question, yet a 
mandate by Alexander IJ. for payment of 201. 
yearly to the Friars Preachers in Ayr is dated 
1242, and there is a Bull of Pope Clement IV. in 
their favour, dated 1266. I would advise corre- 
spondents, if they can, to | get a sight of Charters of 
the Preachir g Friars of Ayr, publ ished by the 
Ayrshire and Wigtonshire Archa Lo; gical Associa- 
tion this year. Atrrep Cuas. Jonas. 

Swansca, 

Consult Mackenzie Walcott’s Scoti- Monastic, 
p. 342. He says that the Franciscans came to 
Scotland in 1231. H. A. W. 


“Mare” (tae Sea) anp Worps ror Deatu 
(6 S. iv. 268, 453).—I should like to have it ex- 
plained why Bopp’s derivation of mare from the 
Sanskrit vdri, water, should be condemned as 
“not tenable” (Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, vol. ii. p. 354). It seems so much more pro- 
bable that the matter-of-fact Romans should speak 
of the Mediterranean as being the actual water it 
was, and is, than that they should seek in the depths 
of their inner consciousness for a name of mystic 
meaning, that one has great sympathy with Bopp 








when one finds him crushed between parentheses 
by Max Miller. The Romans must have be 

ancient mariners in more senses than one if t 
found the Mediterranean so becalmed th 
seemed “ the dead or stagnant water, as opposed to 
the running streams” they had been accustomed 
to inland. Seeing that Prof. Skeat, sub “ Mere,” 
has committed himself to the death theory, I am 
afraid he, too, would be dead against Bopp. Is 
there no good philologist who can find a word to 
say for vari ? St. Swirars. 


en 
hey 


Aw Otp Prarer Boox (6" §, iv. 349, 394).— 
Referring to the service appointed to be used on 
September 2, in commemoration of the Great Fire 
of London, I have now before me a tract entitled :— 

“An | Account | of the | Burning | The | City of Lon- 
don: | As it was Publish'd by the Special Autho- | rity 
of King and Council in the | Year, 1666. | To which is 
added, | The Opinion of Dr. Kennet the pre- | sent 
Bishop of Peterborough, as Publish’d | by his Lords iip’s 
Order, and That of | Mr. Zachard, relating thereunto. 
Also | The whole Service appointed for the Day, which 
| for many Years has been left out of the - ok f| 
Common-Prayer. | From all which, it plainly appears 
that the Papists | had no Hand in that dreadful Con- 
flayration. Very Useful for all those wl ok 
Solemn | Fast on that Occasion. | London : 
Sold by J. Stone on | Ludgate Hill, 1721. 
Pence.) ” 

The pamphlet, consisting of thirty-two pages, ends 
thus :— 

“ To conclude, as Slander is a most dreadful Sin, tis 
hoped the foregoing may be of some Use to those who 
on the Anniversary Fast are ready to present themselves 
before God with a Lie in their Hearte, if not their 
Mouths. 


the A l 
Print d and 
(Price-Six- 


It is a just Saying, Give the Devil his Due; 
and tho’ we account the Pupists our bitter Enemies, tis 
highly wicked to bely and slander them ; as has been too 
much the Practice of those who value themselves for 
being Protestants, After all, tis evident our Church in 
her Service appointed for the Day, does as it were vindi- 
cate the Papists, from being concern'd in it, which 
Service being but in very few Common Prayer-Booke, 
we here take the Liberty of inserting the whole thereof 
for the Use of the Devout.” 
Here fullows the service. F. D. 
Bovyaros, LXX., Estner 111. 1 (6* §. iii. 186, 
378 ; iv. 179).—Mr. MARSHALL points out 
that, in cunaien Bougaios for Agagite, “the 
Seventy were in reality substituting a Greek term 
of reproach for the Hebrew ‘ Agagite.’” A still 
more remarkable instance of this is the substitu- 
tion of a Greek poe for a Hebrew one. 
At 1 Kings xx. 11, the Hebrew, V ulgate, and A.V. 
read, “ Let not him that girdeth on his harness 
boast himself as he that putteth it off.” The 
Vulgate is beautifully terse, “Ne glorietur ac- 
cinctus seque ut discinctus.” But the LXX. is 
totally different: “Let not the humpbacked 
boast as he that is upright.” My) xavyach 
O KUPTOS WS 6 op6os. 
E. LEATON BLENKINSOPP. 
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“ Drowe” 
appears more commonly as drage or drag. | 
“ Dragge, menglyd corne, drage or mestlyon” 
(Promp. Parv.). The editor, Mr. Way, refers to 
the accounts of the bailiff of the royal manor of | 
Marlborough in the time of Edward I., in which | 
dragg is found in connexion with wheat and 
“berecorn.” It is explained as “a mixture of | 
vetches and oats, beans and pease.” Cowell, in | 
his Law Dict., interprets it as ‘‘a courser sort of | 
bread-corn.” He quotes from the Consuetud. 
Domus de Farendon, Lut it seems there to denote 
a kind of blended corn. “Item reddidit com- 
putum de duobus quarteriis avene de toto exitu 
grangie trituratis per summom (sic) et de xvii 
quarteriis et tribus bussellis Dragii supra mixtis 
eseces et triturabit bussellos ordei vel dragit avenz.” 
He adds that in Staffordshire they use a sort of 
malt made of oats mixed with barley, which they 
call dreg-malt. The word is of French origin. 
“ Dragée aux chevaux, provender of divers sorts of 
pulse mingled together ; also the course grain called 
Bolymong, French-wheat, Block-wheat, or Buck- 
wheat” (Cotgrave). This explanation does not 
seem to be quite correct. Bolymong was cer- 
tainly the name of a kind of mixed corn, “ Bolle- 
mong, farrago, triticum miscellaneum cum secali” 
(Coles, Eng.-Lat. Dict.). Drage or drag was 
primarily a “ menglyd corne,” generally of oats and 
barley ; but as it was commonly used for cattle, 
chiefly for horses, it may have denoted sub- 
sequently “a courser sort of bread-corn.” 

J. D. 


Belsize Square. 


“ ALL my Bopy 1s race” (6 §, iv. 467).—Mr. 
Marsuatt will find this saying quoted by an 
author much earlier than Fuller, namely, Mon- 
taigne. A gentleman wonders that a be, ggar in 
rags should bear the cold so well. The “beggar 
replies, “Vous avez bien la face descouverte ; or, 
moi je suis tout face” (Essais de Montaigne, 
vol. i. chap. xxxv., Paris, 1818). JAYDEE. 


If Charles Cotton, Esq , may be trusted, Mon- 
taigne was the first to suggest that nz akedness 
might glory in taking this view of its case :— 

**T know not,” he wrote in his essay, On the Custom of 
Wearing Clothes, “ who would ask a beggar whom he 
should see in his shirt in the depth of winter, as brisk 
and frolick, as he who goes muffled up to the ears in 
furs, how he is able to endure to goso? W hy, Sir, he 
= answer, you go with your face bare, and I am all 


Sr. Switary. 
Crartes II.’s Hipinc-piaces (6% §. iv. 207). 
—Little Compton Manor House, co. Warwick, is 
still perfect, though divided into cottages. Charles 
II. was hid away in an oven there. H. P. M. 


Luke xxi. 15 (6"§, iy. 465).—John W aley’s | 


rendering of this passage is, in substance, the same 


(6 §. iv. 398, 478)—This word | 


as that of the Revised Edition. It is, “ Nor yet 
Herod ; for I sent you unto him ; and ‘lo, he hath 
| done nothing worthy of death”; which ‘he thus 
glosses, “ According to the judgment of Herod.” 

I will take occasion to remark that it is sin- 
| gular that in almost all of the most important 
j alterations in the Revised Edition Wesley has 
anticipated them, and that single-handed, more 
| than a hundred years ago. I shall be glad ona 
future occasion to point out some of the most 
| prominent of them. Epuunp Tew, M.A, 


I must apologize for two slips in my last paper. 
The text should have been Luke xxiii. 15; and 

3osworth and Waring translated (not published) 
the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. H. F. W 


Esticr’s “ New Sreciine Dictionary” (6% 
S. iv. 269).—My copy of this old dictionary is 
dated 1794. Editor, Wm. Crakelt, M.A., Rector 
of Nursted and Ifield, Kent. Publisher, C. Dilly, 
in the Poultry. Printer, T. Gillet, Bartholomew 
Close. Contents: Preface and Advertisements ; 
A Comprehensive Grammar of the English 
Tongue; A Table of Words that are alike, or 
nearly alike, &c.; The New Spelling Dictionary, 
&c.; The most usual Names of Men and Women ; 
A succinct Account of Gods and Goddesses; A 
List of all the Cities ; Boroughs, &c., with Fairs, 

A 

Avctuors oF Booxs Wantep (6* §. iv. 190).— 

A Cursory Disqu is‘tion on the Conventual Church of 
Tewkesbury was written by the Rev. Robert Knight, 
Vicar of Tewkesbury from 1792 to 1818. It was pub- 
lished in 1818 by Bensley, and the greater part of the 
impression was burnt in his fire ; consequently the work 
is very scarce. H. P. M. 


AvutHors oF Quotations Wantep (6" §. iv. 
449, 479).— 
“Rustica gens est optima,” &c., 
The line occurs in “ N, & Q.,” 4% 8, ii. 203, as,— 
“ Anglica gens est optima flens et pessima gaudens,” 
with a reference to Chamberlayne’s Anglie Notitia for 





1669; at which place in “N. & Q.” there is also a note 
that it is taken to be “a mere proverb at ‘N. & Q., 
3S. vi. 59.” Ep. MARSHALL. 
(6% 8. iv. 469.) 
“The Man «t the gate,” &e. 
J. R. T. will find the beautiful poem he wants to see, 
under the head of “The Man at the Gate,” in Ezekiel 
and other l’oems, by B. M. (Nelson). UeExMENTRUDE, 
“Tl tie a green ribbon round his hat,”’ Kc. 

This ballad will be found in Aytoun’s Ballads of Scot 
land, vol. ii. p. 117, under the title of “ Lady Mary Aon.” 


é 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 





Sketches from the Subject and Neighbour Lands of Venice. 
By Edward A. Freeman. (Macmillan.) 
In this small volume Mr. Freeman gives us a charm- 


, ing sequel to his previous delightful book, entitled 
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Hiterical and Architectural Skletches, chiefly Italian. 
Both re partly made up of articles which have already 
appeared in various periodica's and magazines; but the 
Venetian volume contains besides no less than seven 
entirely new papers on the towns round the Hadriatic 
Sea, which are the result « 
author in those parts in the course of last summer and 
autumn. The link which connects all the esssys in 
this new work of Mr. Freeman's is the Venetian 
occupation of, or influence over, the various cities and 
districts spoken of. We have had described to us in 
several earlier books the advance of the Lion of St 
Mark to the north, into the heart of the shattered pin- 
nacles of the Dolomites; now we are invited to follow the 
southward progress of the same royal beast. The prin- 
cipal divisions of the book are as follows: the Lombard 
Austria (including Udine, Aquileia, and Trieste), Trieste 
to Spalato, Spalato and its neighbours, Spalato to 
Cattaro (including Ragusa), and Venice in the footsteps 
of the Normans (taking in Trani, Otranto, Corfu, and 
Durazzo). Readers of Mr. Freeman’s Historical Geo- 
raphy will recollect that he ome treated Venice as a 
part of the Eastern Empire, and as having for the most 
part no connexion with the Western Empire. In his 
new book he has worked out this point of view with a 
great wealth of detail and i!lustration, and the result is 
a collection of most interesting and brilliant papers, 
which, by means of the combination of historical and 
architectural learning, one of the most marked traits of 
the genius of the author, unroll before us with the 
utmost vividness the history of the rise and fall of Vene- 
tian power in the Hedriatic. It is hard to say which 
among so many good things are to be specially recom- 
mended. At the risk of offending some of Mr. Free- 
man’s numerous readers, we are inclined to pick out the 
papers on Udine, Aquileia, Spalato, Salona, Ragusa, 
Cattaro, Otranto, and Trani as the most interesting. 
We are glad to see that Mr. Freeman writes Pvitou, and 
not ‘ Poictou,” the latter form showing a deplorable 
ignorance of an elementary fact in French philology. 
The illustrations accompanying the book are meant to 
bring out certain architectural features in the buildings 
delineated, otherwise they are scarcely worthy of the 
text which they are meant to illustrate. We are half 
promised in the preface a companion volume, containing 
papers on Greece by the same author ; such an offer is 
to be gladly accepted, but may we put in a plea for a 
collection of those papers of Mr. Freeman on English, 
French, and German towns which are among his most 
brilliant productions, and which are now hopelessly 
buried in the back volumes of more than one periodical ! 


The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. With an Essay on his 
Poctry by Andrew Lang. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
Between hostile detraction and over-zealous apology 
Poe’s memory has fared but ill. If now and again he 
has fallen into the hands of «a brother craftsman, 
oftener been “annexed” by some indiscreet enthusiast, 
who, failing in critical apprehension, has fastened all the 
more tenacious sly upon the miserable record of his 1 fe. 
Mr. Andrew Lang, who now edits his poems for the 
pretty “ Parchment eye belongs, it is needless to 
say, to the former class; but he is a critic as well asa 
poet, and a poet with a keen sense of form. His intro 
ductory essay is a petit chef d’wuvre, as just as it is 
generous. Declining to enter into questicnuble biogra- 
phical details, it confines iteelf to Poe’s poetical aspect, 
the music of his verse, his lyrical limitations, his melan- 
choly, his réle xs amant de la Mort. Especially excellent 
—so it seems to us—are the pages which deal with Poe's 
definition of the province of poetry, with the secrets 
and tricks of his melody, and the haunting suggest ve- 








f the wanderings of the | 


nese of his epithets. And while Mr. Lang rates To Helen 
and the Huunted Pulace at the value which those master- 
pieces deserve, he has no illusions as to the emptiness of 
Clalume or the artifice of The Bel’s, although he does 
not nezlect t» point out that even there are not over easy 
to imitate. Altogether there could be no sounder guide 
to the metrical work of Poe than this delightful intro- 
duction. If it hud no other merit, the charm of its 
manner alone would recommend it. We have no wish to 
see Mr. Lang “ write beautifully about a Broomstick,” 


| as Stella said of Swift, but we feel sure that he could do 





he has | 





80 if he liked. 1t is no new thing to say that his style is, 
in its way, unique, For wit, for variety, for richness of 
recollection, for those fine turns which delight the 





literary gourmet, it would be hard to find its equal. 
Nothing is more remarkable, too, than Mr. Lang’s 
fertility of simile and illustration. With most writers 


we are constantly reminded, in this respect, of Pope’s 
lines about things “‘ neither rich norrare ; with this one, 
on the contrary, his citations seem to flow without effort 
in the stream of his words; they are a part of his habit 
of thought, and rise naturally to his lips. If we were 
called upon to produce a sample of English prose which 
should most nearly compare, for grace and ease, with the 
lighter masterpieces of modern French critical writing, 
we should seek it in the style in whic this introduction 
is written. But even then there would remain a some- 





thing native and personal, which is the ccele! of Mr, 

Lang. 

A Register of the Presidents, Fellows, D . Zastructors 
in Grammar and in Music, Chaplains, ¢ ks, Cho- 
risters, and other Members of S. Ma Mag lalen 
College, in the University of Ox from the Founda- 


tion of the College to the Yea 1857. By J 

D.D., formerly Fellow and Demy. Vol. VII. (Parker.) 
WirH this volume Dr. Bloxam ends, for the 7 or nt, the 
arduous task which he bas imposed on himself of gat ‘her- 
ing together into a handy form every known detail 
respecting the foundation members of the college of 
which he has deserved so well. The time employed in 
merely printing the results of his researches has been 
more than twenty-five years, and the result is a minute 
history, such as is possessed by no other college in either 


R. Bl >xam, 





university, of the individuals who have been founda- 
tion members of the college. The labour and trouble 
spent in the work must have been enormous, and we 


heartily congratulate the venerable author on bringing 
his great work to a close, though we learn from the 
preface that his MS. materials are far from being ex- 


hausted. There is but one matter in which we might 
have wished a change. Dr, Bloxam’s o ig nal plan 
limited him to giving the lives of those presidents and 
fellows only who had previously been demics. Now no 


doubt these (until all restrictions to certain dioceses and 
counties were swept away by the first Universi:y Com- 
mission) were by far the most numerous, as appears 
from an interesting tuble (vol. vii. p. xiii, note); but this 
scheme excludes not merely the intruded presidents and 
fellows, but also those fellows who were elected by open 
competition among persons born in particular districts, 
for which there were no demyships. Hence the work is 
distinctly incomplete, and we are glad to hear that Dr. 
Bloxam thinks of filling up this gap in a supplementary 
volume, which he alone is qualified to prepare. An 
index to the whole work is much to be desired. The 
present volume begins with the election as demy, in 
1771, of Martin Joseph Routh, who became president in 
1791, and died in 1854, six months before he attained 
his hundredth year, but whose personulity has already 
become, to a large extent, enshrouded in the mists of 
legend and story. It ends in 1853, just after the new 
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aystem of the Commission had been brought into working | Printer, a work of which Mr. Sinker speaks, in his 


order. 
lish history and literature than Magdalen. It counted 
among its members Cardinal Pole and Cardinal Wolsey; 
Colet, Dean of St. Paul's; Prince Arthur, elder brother 
of Henry VIII, and Prince Henry, elder brother of 
Charles I.; John Foxe, John Hampden, Henry Ham- 
mond, Joseph Addison, and Edward Gibbon. It is, 
therefore, a subject of congratulation that it should be 
the first to possess a detailed history of its foundation 
members. Dr. Bloxam’s collections, both printed and 
MS., will be invaluable to the future historian of the 
college, as distinct from the individuals who have at 
different times formed part of it, and he will always be 
had in remembrance by those who are attached to the 
traditions of their ancient college and its munificent 
founder, William of Waynflete. 


The Bibliogn tph vy, No.1. (Elliot Stock.) 
EXTERNALLY, we cannot better describe this first instal- 
ment of the Bibliographer than in the words of a friend 
who, seeing it upon our table, declared it, with a certain 
affectation of the eighteenth century manner, to be an 
‘elegant medium for addressing the public.” It is of con- 
venient form, is excellently printed, and has an appro- 
priate cover, representing a gentleman in a becoming 
tie-wig hastening, with scholarlike alacrity, toa well filled 
library. As to the contents, they are judiciously varied, 
and for their matter the names of such contributors as 
Mr. Wheatley (the editor), Mr. Henry Bradshaw, Mr. 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, Mr. T. Westwood, Mr. Blades, 
and Mr. Edward Solly are sufficient guarantee, The 
hitherto unpublished letter of Bewick, at p. 20, should be 
of interest to Bewick collectors. We wish Mr, Stock’s 
new venture every success. 

The New York Genealogical and Biographical Record 
(for the Society, Mott Memorial Hall, New York City), 
vol. xii., for 1881, discusses several matters of general 
interest, such as Race in Genealogy and the early life of 
Elihu Burritt, besides furnishing its usual quota of the 
records of the First and Second Presbyterian Churches, 
N.Y., the Reformed Dutch Church, N.Y., and St. 
George's, Hempstead, L.I., to which we have before now 
drawn attention. Miss Jay concludes, with additions 
and corrections, her elaborate account of the descendants 
of James Alexander. Similar accounts of the Adams, 
Kip, and Titus families are furnished by Mr. J. J. Latting, 
Mr. Gerrit Van Wagenen, and Rev. Anson Titus, Jun., 
respectively. Wills and inventories are represented by 
the abstracts of wills of Brookhaven, L.I., continued by 
Mr. J. H. Petty from vol. xi., and the inventories of 
estates in Suffolk Co., L.I., 1670-92, prepared by Mr. 
C. B, Moore, Corresponding Secretary of the Society. 


The Western Antiquary, edited by W. H. K. Wright 
(Plymouth, Latimer & Son), continues in part ii. the 
good promise with which it started. The illustrations 
of Palace Court, Hoe Gate, and other vanished archi- 
tectural charms of olden Plymouth add to the interest 
of the current quarterly issue. The articles on Bonython 
of Bonython, by Sir John Maclean, ought to come to 
the knowledge of our Australian correspondent Mr. J. L. 
Bonython, who would see that genealogists at home 
have not forgotten the old name he bears. It will be 
seen from another part of our columns this week that we 
have ourzelves, to our very great satisfaction, had some 
share in restoring the Bonython flagon to its rightful 
owner, in whose line we trust it may be long handed 
down, in memoriam majorum. 


We have received from Messrs. Triibner & Co. the 
second edition of Mr. William Blades’s The Biography 
and Typography of William Caxton, England's First 


Few colleges have more links with general Eng- | 


| on English bibliography.’ 


valuable paper on the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, axte, p. 483, as reflecting “the highest honour 

The Folk-lore Record (vol. iv.).—The fourth volume of 
the journal of the Folk-lore Society appears appropriately 


| before the Christmas holidays; it is full of interesting 





notices, more or less learned, more or less amusing, of 
the folk-lore and the popular antiquities both of our own 
country and of various foreign nations. 


Whitaker's Almanack for 1882 presents, according 
to its usual custom, many new sources of that useful 
information which has earned for it the place it enjoys 
in the favour of all who have been in the habit of 
consulting it. We say this advisedly, as the result of 
several years’ experience. 


Messrs. Letts have sent usa packet of their diaries 
for 1882. If we note in them no new feature, it should 
be added that a fresh survey of each confirms us in the 
impression of their general usefulness. 


Unpber the direction of the Master of the Rolls there 
will shortly be issued Vol. VIII. (1655) of Calendar of 
State Papers, Domestic during the Common wealth, 
edited by Mrs, Everett Green; and Vol. VI., Part IL 
(1556-1557) of Calendar of State Papers and Manu. 
scripts relating to English Affairs preserved in the 
Archives of Venice, d&c., edited by Mr. Rawdon Brown. 


Mr, Wittram Axprews, F.R.H.S., Secretary of the 
Literary Club, Hull, has in the press, to be issued at an 
early date, The Book of Oddities, uniform with Punish- 
ments in the Olden Time. 


Lovers of historical portraits would do well to geta 
copy of the catalogue of a collection of engravings, 
including portraits, historical subjects and satires, re- 
lating to the house of Stuart, just issued by Mr. Francis 
Harvey, of St. James’s Street; it contains descriptions 
of many such works of extreme rarity and interest. 


Series 
Serus, 





Hotices to Corresponvents. 


J. L. Guiasscock (Bishop's Stortford).—There are Our 
Public Records, by Alex. C. Ewald (Pickering, 1873), and 
Handbook to the Public Records, by F. 8S. Thomas, 
Secretary of the Public Record Office (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 1853). The former would probably be most ser- 
viceable to a stranger to the Record Office. 

T. R. H. Sturces (Univ. Coll., Durham).—Gray com- 
posed his “‘ Aleaic Ode written in the Album of the 
Grande Chartreuse” in August, 1741. It was first 
printed by Mason, in his ALemoirs of Gray, vol. ii. p. 160, 
and since that time bas appeared in every collection of 
Gray’s poetry. 

J. T.—Dec. 31, 1900, for then the decade is com- 
pleted. 

ALFRED Cus. Jonas.—You should consult a foreign 
bookseller. 

English Sonnets by Poets of the Past (reviewed ante, 
p- 479) is edited by Mr, Samuel (xo¢ George) Waddington. 


NOTICE 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ’—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 














